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Missions’ Denominational Directory 


The Northern Baptist Convention 


President—Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, Rochester, N. Y. 

Executive Secretary—W. C. Bitting, D.D., 5109 Waterman Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer—F. L. Miner, 608 Flynn Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


General Board of Promotion, Northern Baptist Convention 
Address all Correspondence to 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OFFICERS 


Chairman—Emory W. Hunt. 

Vice-Chairmen—1. S. J. Skevington; 2. Mrs. W. S. Abernethy; 3. Rev. 
A. G. Hagstrom. 

Recording Secretary—William B. Lipphard. 

Treasurer—James C. Colgate. 

General Director—John Y. Aitchison. 

Business Manager—H. R. Greaves. 

Conventions and Conferences—Hugh A. Heath. 

Publicity and Statistics—F. W. Padelford. 





ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE 


Foreign Mission Soc’y—Frederick L. Anderson. 

Home Mission Soc’y—Max Schimpf. 

Publication Soc’y—Smith G. Young. 

Woman’s Foreign Mission Soc’y—Mrs. H. E. Goodman. 

Woman's Home Mission Soc’y—Mrs. Geo. W. Coleman. 

M. & M. Benefit Board—Arthur M. Harris. 

Education Board—C. A. Barbour. 

Affiliating Organizations—Henry Bond. 

Members at Large—1 year: Mrs. John Nuveen, F. W. Aver, W. H. 
Geistweit, A. T. Fowler; 2 years: Mrs. N. R. Wood, A. L. Scott, J. M. 
Stifler, Mrs. G. C. Moor; 3 years: F. H. Robinson, F. E. Taylor, Mrs. C. 
D. Eulette, E. H. Rhoades. 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 

Address of all Secretaries: 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President—W. S. Abernethy, D.D., Washington, D. C. 
Foreign Secretary—James H. Franklin, D.D. 
Foreign Secretary—Joseph C. Robbins, D.D. 
Associate and Rec. Secretary—Wnm. B. Lipphard. 
Foreign and Candidate Secretary—Rev. P. H. J. Lerrigo, M.D. 
Treasurer—George B. Huntington. 


The American Baptist Home Mission Society 
Headquarters: 23 E. 26th St., New York 


President—Charles R. Brock, Colorado. 

Executive Secretary—Charles L. White, D.D. 

Sec. English-speaking Missions and Indian Work—L. C. Barnes, D.D. 

Sec. City and Foreign-speaking Missions—C. A. Brooks, D.D. 

Assistant Secretary—D. D. Proper, D.D. 

Secretary of Education—G. R. Hovey, D.D. 

Sec. Social Service and Rural Community Work—Rolvix Harlan, D.D. 

Dept. of Evangelism—H. F. Stilwell, D.D., Cleveland, O. 

Superintendent of Work in Latin North America—Rev. C. S. Detweiler. 

Architect-Secretary—George E. Merrill. 

Treasurer—Samuel Bryant, New York. 

Joint Division Secretaries Home and Publication Societies—Bruce 
Kinney, D.D., 715 Exchange Building, Denver, Col.; Geo. L. White, 
D.D., 313 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelnhia, Pa. 

President—L. S. Chapman, New York. 
General Secretary—Gilbert N. Brink, D.D. 
Treasurer—George L. Estabrook. 
Business Manager—H. E. Cressman. 
Bible and Field Secretary—S. G. Neil, D.D. 
Religious Education Secretary—W. E. Chalmers, D.D. 
Social Education Secretary—S. Z. Batten, D.D. 
Book Editor—D. G. Stevens, Ph.D. 
Editor-in-Chief S. S. Publications—W. E. Raffety, Ph.D. 


Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Address, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York 

President—Mrs. Andrew MacLeish, Illinois. 
Foreign Vice-President—Mrs. Nathan R. Wood, Massachusetts. 
Foreign Secretary—Nellie G. Prescott. 
Candidate Secretary—Mabelle Rae McVeigh. 
Treasurer—Alice M. Hudson. 
Administrative Vice-President—Mrs. H. E. Goodman, IIlinois 
Administrative Secretary—Harriet Ethel Clark. 
Publicity Secretary—Helen M. Hudson. 


Woman’s American Baptist Home Mission Society 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President—Mrs. G. W. Coleman, Boston 
Executive Secretary—Mrs. Katherine S. Westfall. 
Missionary Correspondence Secretary—Clara E. Norcutt. 
Organization Secretary—Ina E. Burton. 
Christian Americanization Secretary—Alice W. S. Brimson, Chicago, III. 
Candidate Secretary—Jessie Dodge White. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Mary E. Bloomer. 


The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
President—Edw. H. Haskell, 176 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Secretary—E. T. Tomlinson, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Peter C. Wright, D.D. 
Treasurer—A. M. Harris. 


Board of Education 

276 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Secretary—F. W. Padelford, D.D. 
Associate Secretary—Rev. Geo. R. Baker. 
Secretary Missionary Education—-F.ev. W. A. Hill. 
Secretary World Wide Guild—Alma J. Noble. 
Secretary Children’s World Crusade—Mary L. Noble. 

Address last two, 218 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Directors of State Boards of Promotion 
(Star indicates that Director is also State Convention Secretary) 
Arizona—*Rev. H. Q. Morton, 216 Noll Building, Phoenix. 
California. N.—*Dr. C. W. Brinstad, 408 Humboldt Savings Bank Bldg., 
783 Market St., San Francisco. 
California, S.—Rev. F. G. Davies, D.D., 506 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Colorado—Dr. W. F. Ripley, 512 Exchange Bldg., Denver. 
Connecticut—Rev. H. B. Sloat, 647 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
District of Columbia—*Rev. F. P. Langhorne, 619 Quincy St., N. W. 
Washington. 
Idaho—*Rev. A. B. Minaker, 601 Empire Bldg., Boise. 
Illinois—Rev. A. E. Peterson, 1433 Stevens Bldg., 16 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
Indiana—*Dr. C. M. Dinsmore, 729 Occidental Bldg., Indianapolis. 
Iowa—*Rev. G. W. Cassidy, 424 Valley Nat’l Bank Bldg., Des Moines. 
Kansas—Dr. J. T. Crawford, 918 Kansas Ave., Topeka. 
Maine—Dr. E. C. Whittemore, Waterville. 
Massachusetts—Rev. William Reid, 702 Ford Bldg., Boston. 
Michigan—*Grant M. Hudson, 368 Capital Nat'l Bank Bldg., Lansing. 
Minnesota—*Dr. E. R. Pope, 700 Office Equipment Bldg., 52) 2d Ave., 
So. Minneapolis. 
Montana—*Rev. G. Clifford Cress, Box 643, Lewistown. 
Nebraska—*Rev. Walter I. Fowle, Hedde Building, Grand Island. 
Nevada—George L. Snyder, Box 230, Sparks. 
New Hampshire—*Rev. D. S. Jenks, 92 Elm St:, Manchester, N. H. 
New Jersey—Dr. T. P. Holloway; Rev. J. E. Edwards, Supt. Promotion, 
158 Washington St., Newark. 
New York—Dr. R. E. Farrier, 276 Fifth Ave., New York 
Metropolitan Board of Promotion—Dr. C. H. Sears, 276 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 
ae eal F. E. Stockton, 405 First Nat’l Bank B!ldg., Grand 
‘orks. 
Ohio—Reyv. Frank G. Cressey, Granville. 
Oregon—*Dr. O. C. Wright, Rev. J. C. Austin, Field Promotion Director, 
405 Tilford Bldg., Portland. 
Pennsylvania—*Dr. Wm. G. Russell, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
— Island—*Rev. B. T. Livingston, 304 Lauderdale Bldg., Provi- 
ence. 
South Dakota—*Dr. S. P. Shaw, 1520 So. Summit Ave., Sioux Falls 
Utah—*Rev. A. B. Minaker, 314 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City. 
Vermont—*Dr. W. A. Davison, Burlington. 
Washington, E.—*Dr. A. H. Bailey, 539 Rookery Bldg., Spokane. 
Washington, W.—Rev. Geo. F. Holt, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. 
West Virginia—Rev. G. E. Bartlett, 213!4 Fourth St., Parkersburg. 
Wisconsin—Rev. A. Le Giand, 1717 Wells St., Milwaukee. 
Wyoming—*Rev. J. F. Blodgett, 405 So. Park Ave., Casper. 








State Convention Secretaries Not Directors 
California, S.—Dr. W. F. Harper, 501 Columbia Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Colorado—Dr. F. B. Palmer, 512 Exchange Bldg., Denver. 
Connecticut—Dr. A. B. Coats, 647 Main St., Hartford. 
Delaware—Dr. J. Y. Irwin, 1002 Washington St., Wilmington. 
Illinois— 

Iowa— 

Maine—Dr. I. B. Mower, Waterville. 

Massachusetts— 

Nevada— 

New York—E. B. Richmond, Acting. 

Ohio—Dr. T. F. Chambers, Granville. 

Washington, W.—Dr. J. F. Watson, 433 Burke Bldg., Seattle. 
West Virginia—Rev. A. S. Kelley, 217 Fourth St., Parkersburg. 
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QUESTION BOX 
(Answers found in this issue of MIssIons.) 


1. An Indian mother made a wonderful 
gift of gratitude. Her name? 

2. How are Training School students 
taught to approach New Americans tact- 
fully? 

3. What new form of ministry has been 
started at Rochester, Minnesota? 

4. Who wrote the poem beginning, “As 
you watch the sun sink down in the West?” 
Where is her work? 

5. Miss Helen Willcox has written 
thirteen pamphlets. What is the general 
—_ 

6. “Preparation for the Campaign in- 
volves first of all—.’’ What? 

7. What did a woman ninety years of 
age make and send to help “ Fill the Ship in 
Fellowship?” 

8. What is the motto of the Woman’s 
Continuation Campaign? 

9. What did the Chinese Portia do that 
was not in the program? 

10. ‘‘Unless present conditions are im- 
mediately relieved and a larger income is 
made available, will become 
inevitable.’ What is the missing word? 

11. How many Student Volunteers have 
sailed from the United States and Canada 
since the Movement began? 

12. Whatdid Joie Kambrowsky pray for? 

13. S——-S—— and S——-R——. Fill 
in the words. 

14. A Herald Band gave between $40 
and $50 in a single year to Missions. In 
what church is this noble Band? 

15. Who did Mr. Chiao woo and marry 
and where did she graduate? 

16. ‘“‘Nkusa Buys His Mother" is the 
title of a story. What book is it in? 

17. Why were the people's feet cold in 
attending the meetings? 

18. One of the State Directors of Pro- 
motion who keeps promoting is F. G. C. 
What is the full name? 


PRIZES FOR 1922 


For correct answers to every question in 
the 11 issues, two missionary books will 
be given—the winner choosing them. (If 
any answers are not in the issue, credit 
will be given.) 

For correct answers to 14 out of the 18 
questions, one missionary book, or a year’s 
subscription to MIssIONs. 








* SINGLE ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.25. IN CLUBS OF 


FIvE oR More, $1.00. To MInisTERs, $1.00. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE, 35C. EXTRA; CANADIAN, 25c. 
EXTRA. 


A Special Word. to Subscribers 


WHEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired, renew it at once, if you have not already 
done so; use the blank enclosed in your final 
copy. Give the blank and money to your Club 
Manager; if there is none, send directly to us. 
Please sign your name exactly as it appears on 
your present address label. Sometimes a sub- 
scriber who has already renewed may receive 
this blank, the renewal having reached us after 
this copy containing the blank has been mailed. 
Send both the old and new address when re- 
questing change. Make all Checks, Postal or 
Express Orders payable simply to MISSIONS. 
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Entering 1922: Wishing You a Happy New Year 


ISSIONS closed 1921 with unwonted 
color and brilliancy, and begins 
1922 with undiminished ardor and 
zeal and undimmed hope. The Old 
Year was not all that could have 
been wished, whether viewed from 
the international, national, de- 

nominational, social, moral or spiritual point of view. 

Indeed it left much to be desired. But it left us in America 

so much better off than the most of the rest of the world 

that we should be churlish and ungrateful beyond mea- 
sure if we did not thank God for the blessings and 
benefits we had enjoyed, and take courage for the 

New Year. 

Well would it be for us individually and collectively if 
we could learn that this New Year will be very largely 
what we decide and determine to make it. This is true of 
us in our church life and in our denominational enter- 
prises, as it is in our personal Christian experience. 

MissIons is going to sound the note of Faith, Hope and 
Courage through the year. What a blessed thing it would 
be for the world if we should all do the same. Let us down 
pessimism with prayer. ‘Have faith in God.” Thatisa 
great motto the women have chosen for their campaign. 
Let us add to that faith in one another and a new joy in 
the sense of brotherhood and comradeship in a really 
stupendous task. 

This issue has some strong messages, and many in- 
spiring pages. It lives and breathes. It starts with 
Secretary Lipphard’s Story of the Relief Ship, on which 
he sailed away with the thousands of bales of goods that 
will gladden and warm and sustain many thousands of 
human beings. It takes us on travels afar on both sides 
of the sea. We see what new life is entering through 
mission schools in China and Oklahoma. Dr. Fosdick 
gives a stirring answer to the question “Are Christian 
Missions in the Far East Worth While?”’ Consider what 
he says about the missionaries and their influence. Mrs. 
Thomas has contributed a rare Pageant entitled 
“Others.” It isa masterly condensation of fact in a form 
that cannot fail to make lasting impression. 

Of course we give the space required to present 
candidly the situation in which the various organizations 
represented in the New World Movement find themselves 





as the New Year opens. There is no right way except to 
let our people know the truth, and then set about doing 
what is necessary to avert a disaster that is not even to be 
contemplated. In the past when we have found ourselves 
in a critical situation, and the truth has really been appre- 
hended by the churches, a response has always come. 
And come it will now. Hence the statements, introduced 
by Dr. Aitchison, will be read thoughtfully and prayer- 
fully, and action will follow. All recognize the fact that 
circumstances beyond control have contributed largely to 
the creation of present conditions. What we now seek is 
to meet them in the Christian way and spirit. 

What an inspiration those District leaders of the 
Woman’s Societies furnish as -they set their forces in 
motion, and organize for the Continuation Campaign. If 
the Laymen do not catch the contagion of “readyability” 
—a pretty good word to coin—they will have to occupy 
a back seat of disagreeable prominence. Why, even the 
Children’s World Crusaders are getting into it with their 
goal and their foot of dimes, and the World Wide Guild is 
asked to raise $60,000. Think of that! 

The lack we feel in this issue is living news from the 
field—the broad world field of missions. Not that there is 
not some, but not nearly enough. This we shall seek to 
remedy by making February a field number, with 
glimpses at the work in many stations at home and 
abroad. Now and then the articles gather on important 
subjects, but we do not forget that the readers want to 
know what is doing in the front lines. Look out for a 
Travelog Survey in February. 

Meanwhile, that December issue was just crowded with 
news and needs from the fields, so that you know where 
your help is desired. And now is the time to help extend 
the influence and power of Missions by commending it 
to your friends—of course you will renew your own sub- 
scription if the time has come. We ought to have 20,000 
new subscribers by the end of January. 

The smiling Hanna family on the cover, with the New 
Year greeting, is of special interest. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hanna are supported by Mr. and Mrs. Charles King, of 
Johnstown, N. Y., as their personal representatives 
abroad. They have found this venture, begun seven 
years ago, a most profitable and satisfactory spiritual 
investment. Others may catch the suggestion. 
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THE RELIEF SHIP ‘‘ESTONIA”’ AT THE WHARF IN BROOKLYN 


The Ship That Was Filled in Fellowship 


A SECRETARY’S VISION THAT BECAME A DENOMINATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 


BY WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 






} WT IS doubtful whether Northern Baptists in 

I all their history have ever responded to an 

appeal so wholeheartedly, so unitedly, and 

}so enthusiastically as they did to the appeal to 

“Fill a Ship in Fellowship.” Thousands of 

| churches cooperated in this relief program, and a 

EAA 4 conservative estimate suggests that the number 

P fa\\j of individual Baptists who participated may well 

ae | be near the half million. Here is a noble achieve- 

gaa | ment in which the denomination may take pride. 

It has demonstrated beyond a shadow of doubt 

that an appeal to come to the relief of human 

distress invariably meets with quick and sym- 
pathetic response. 

Most readers of Missions are probably 
familiar with the history of this unique plan to relieve the 
suffering in Europe during the current winter. For the 
benefit of those who have not been informed, it may be in 
order to restate briefly the preliminary steps which led to 
this achievement. Secretary James H. Franklin of the 
Foreign Mission Society had a vision, and the denomina- 
tion translated that vision into a big reality. Last winter 
Dr. Franklin, seated in a comfortably heated hotel, was 
engaged in earnest conference with the Secretary of the 
Southern Methodist Foreign Mission Board. The deep 
snow banks and the dismal howling of the wind turned 
the thoughts of both to the shivering multitudes without 
shelter or clothing in war-stricken Europe. The Method- 
ist Secretary told Dr. Franklin a thrilling story of superb 
disiiterested service rendered by Southern Methodists in 
sending two shiploads of clothing and supplies to relieve 
these distressed people in Europe. At once the thought 
came to Dr. Franklin that if two million Southern 
Methodists could fill two ships, one million three hundred 
thousand Northern Baptists could easily fill one ship. 
With this idea in his mind, he returned to New York and 


conferred with his fellow Secretaries of the Foreign 
Mission Society, with the Board of Managers, and with 
the officers of the Woman’s Society. It was decided to 
appeal to the denomination during the late summer and 
early autumn to fill a ship with supplies which should sail 
for Europe in November in anticipation of meeting the 
needs of another winter of hardship and suffering. In his 
vision of Europe’s need, Dr. Franklin saw groups of men 
in Poland, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, and even in Russia, 
wearing Baptist overcoats; hundreds of women wearing 
bonnets, shawls and coats contributed by members of 
women’s circles in Baptist churches in America; crowds of 
children kept warm in sweaters and stockings knitted by 
American women, and in shoes donated by sympathetic 
American friends; thousands of infants saved from an 
existence of dirty rags and beds of straw, and snugly 
tucked away in warm blankets and dainty baby clothes. 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, with characteristic capacity for 
inventing slogans, suggested a wonderful slogan that has 
captivated the imagination of our people: “Fill a Ship in 
Fellowship.” Thus the plan was auspiciously launched 
on its way to successful realization. 

So an idea suggested by what a sister denomination had 
accomplished was crystalized in a worthy achievement. 
The White Cross circles, under the efficient leadership of 
Miss Helen Hudson, were first approached and their 
interest enlisted. It would be impossible to overestimate 
the value of the service rendered by these White Cross 
circles in the thousands of Baptist churches. Heroically 
they met the challenge and proceeded to collect the cloth- 
ing and supplies for the Baptist relief ship. Shipping tags 
were printed in great quantities, but so insatiable was the 
demand that a second, third, and even fourth edition of 
tags had to be rushed through the press. The denomina- 
tional periodicals—Mtrssions, The Baptist, The Watch- 
man-Examiner, and the others, including numerous State 
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Convention bulletins, caught the idea, and generously 
devoted columns, and indeed pages of space, in giving the 
plan widespread publicity. The pastors were next 
appealed to. Individual churches adopted a slogan of 
their own: “A bundle from every family;” boy scouts 
were enlisted in the service of collecting bundles; and from 
one end of the country to the other the denomination rose 
and addressed itself to this task. A large warehouse was 
rented; expert packers were engaged; baling machines 
were installed; and a missionary, V. G. Krause, of Bengal- 
Orissa, at home on furlough, volunteered his services in 
supervising the assembling and repacking of the supplies. 
On October 1st all was in readiness for the denomination’s 
answer to the appeal. 

The response was overwhelming. The Secretaries of 
the Foreign Mission Society frankly confess that in this 
instance they proved to be men of little faith. They had 
underestimated not only the willingness of the denomina- 
tion to meet this need, but also the efficient organization 
of the Woman’s Society with its White Cross Department 
and its ability to get the need quickly before the thou- 
sands of women’s circles. So splendidly had their cam- 
paign been organized that it seemed as if some one at 
headquarters had merely pushed a button and the de- 
nomination had done the rest. The Secretaries thought 
that two floors of a warehouse, each with floor space as 
large as that of a fair sized church auditorium, would 
surely be ample. They had assumed that two immense 
baling machines would take care of all the packing. Both 
floor space and baling machines proved inadequate. A 
second warehouse had to be rented and a baling company 
engaged to receive and bale the freight shipments, leaving 
the express and parcel post packages to be baled at the 
Societies’ own warehouse. 

The congestion at times became indescribable—the last 
week in October and the first week in November recording 
the maximum number of shipments received. Day after 
day express wagons, trucks and mail wagons stopped in 
front of the warehouse and dumped on the sidewalk 
hundreds of barrels, cases, crates,. boxes, cartons, bags, 
sacks and packages—a great motley assemblage of ex- 
pressions of fellowship, bound up in lumber, cardboard 
and string. Mr. Krause and his corps of laborers worked 
hard from early morning until late at night bending every 
energy to meet the herculean task of opening, assorting 
and repacking the contents of this daily avalanche of 
packages. It seemed almost hopelessly impossible to 
cope with this surging tide of boxes and barrels. Never- 





THERE WERE BUSY DAYS AT THE WAREHOUSE AND ON THE PIER, WITH GREAT PUBLIC INTEREST 
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theless every package was promptly recorded, the sender’s 
name and address entered on a card and acknowledgment 
immediately sent, in order that every donor might know 
that his or her gift had actually arrived at the warehouse 
and had thus completed the first stage of its long journey 
to Europe. 
These packages came from all over the country. On 
one afternoon in mid-October Miss Helen Crissman of the 








VIEW AT THE DOCKS, NEAR THE CLOSE 


World Wide Guild was a visitor at the warehouse. An 
express wagon had just deposited its load on the sidewalk. 
Here was a box from the extreme northwestern corner of 
the State of Washington. Beside it stood a package from 
a village down in Maine. Next to these stood a barrel 
from New Jersey, a bag from Ohio, a parcel from far- 
away Montana, while a score or more packages had come 
Connecticut and the immediate vicinity of New 
York. 

Of fascinating interest were the contents of these 
barrels and packages. The Editor of Missrons is giving a 
generous amount of space to this article, but he could not 
possibly be expected to give enough space to list in detail 
the thousands of different articles that were included. 
There were handsome suits for men, overcoats in splendid 
condition, an indescribable array of children’s garments, 
huge quantities of women’s clothes of all styles, shapes, 
sizes, materials, and of all colors of the rainbow; socks, 
stockings, shoes and slippers in abundance; caps, hats, 
bonnets, toys, every known as well as unknown variety of 
underwear; blankets, comforters, bath-robes, towels, 
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GENEROUSLY HELPING TO FILL THE SHIP 


shawls, jackets and sweaters of all sizes. Many garments 
were new, others were old, some were antique, some were 
ancient, and a few might be classed as prehistoric! But 
all were in good condition and practically nothing had to 
be discarded. Busy as they were, the packers could not 
but handle with some extra care, and indeed almost with 
tenderness, the thousands of infants’ clothes intended to 
keep warm and comfortable the babies in Poland born 
into a world of woe and destined to untimely death except 
for such relief. A typical bale of infants’ garments was on 
display for several weeks in the office of the Foreign 
Mission Society. By actual count, there were 934 
garments in this sample bale. Soap came in huge 
quantities. Indeed, there were so many barrels of soap 
that one wonders whether a great many Baptist boys here 
and there, who, like other boys, dislike to have their faces 
washed, may not have seized hold of this opportunity to 
dispose of a surplus of soap at their homes! 

In the meantime, the mail bag of the postman who 
delivers mail at the offices of the Foreign Mission So- 
cieties in New York became increasingly heavy. Daily 
he left hundreds of letters; some requesting additional in- 
formation, others asking for more shipping tags, others 
announcing that packages had been forwarded, and still 
others enclosing remittances with which to help meet the 
cost of ocean freight. Many of these letters are worthy of 
publication, for they revealed the extent to which this 
appeal had struck a responsive note in the music of 
human sympathy. A pastor wrote that he was sending a 
bath-robe which had been worn by his son, a lieutenant 
in the army, who now sleeps in one of those immense 
cemeteries in France. A woman, ninety years of age, with 
her own feeble hands had sewn together a comforter with 
which a child eighty-nine years younger than herself 
might keep warm. A mother, whose boy was called away 
to play with the angels, had sent a little coat so that some 
Polish boy might be able to play outdoors with the snow 
fairies. Parents whose children had grown into manhood 
and womanhood sent the clothing which their children 
had outgrown but which would just fit other children in 


Latvia whose days of manhood and womanhood were still . 


before them. What a marvelous, inspiring, superb and 
also pathetic tale it would be if every piece of clothing in 
that immense pile of packages could tell the story of its 
life and the spirit of unselfish service which prompted its 
sending. 

As this article is being written, the warehouse is busily 
engaged in the task of baling the final consignment of 
packages. Before this issue of Misstons reaches its 





readers the ship—accompanied by the writer—will have 
sailed, as it was scheduled to leave New York November 
23, 1921. It is estimated that 2,000 bales, as well as 
numerous barrels and cases, will constitute the shipment. 
Since each bale weighs nearly 250 pounds, and since each 
bale is packed as tightly as machinery can pack with 
hundreds of garments and other articles, the reader can 
easily imagine the enormous quantity of supplies that is 
being sent to Europe. A preliminary estimate indicates 
that the approximate total will include 65,000 men’s 
garments, 175,000 children’s and infants’ garments, 
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stantial lunch. He also accompanied us to the bridge, 


ve 200,000 women’s garments, 45,000 pairs of shoes, 10,000 

er blankets, 50,000 cakes of soap and 40 barrels of toys. where he was photographed with the group, also with Mr. 
as These figures do not include the huge quantities of caps, Lipphard, who found it almost too serious an occasion to 
it. bonnets, mittens, stockings and other miscellaneous keepsmiling. He carried a heavy responsibility with him, 
ch supplies. The total weight will probably approximate indeed, although going on an errand of mercy and cheer. 
th 500,000 pounds. Among those in the farewell party were Foreign Secre- 
in Those who attended the Northern Baptist Convention tary Franklin, who arranged the itinerary and meetings 
is at Des Moines will recall the address of Dr. J. H. Rush- at various points; Rev. Wm. A. and Mrs. Lipphard; Miss 
eS brooke, our Baptist Commissioner for Europe, and his Helen Hudson of the Woman’s Board, who organized the 
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vivid descriptions of the poverty and distress in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Latvia. Upon his recommendation 
and after a careful survey of the needs, it has been decided 
to divide this shipment of supplies into several parts, on its 
arrival in Europe, for each of these countries. In addi- 
tion to the three mentioned, Russia, Austria, Esthonia, 
France and Germany will also be included in this ministry 
of relief. In our service of mercy we shall endeavor to 
aid as far as possible all who need assistance, regardless 
of their religious affiliations or racial differences. 

Thus ends the first chapter in this unique service of 
mercy on the part of American Baptists. It is hoped 
that for the next issue of Misstons sufficient information 
will have been made available to report on the journey of 
the ship across the Atlantic, its arrival, and the distri- 
bution of supplies among those for whom they were in- 
tended. Many years ago the great Master of us all an- 
nounced a fundamental Christian principle: ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of these, my brethren, even these 
least, ye did it unto Me.” In that spirit Northern 
Baptists have undertaken this unique and helpful service 
of relief—‘ Fill a Ship in Fellowship.” 


Seeing Mr. Lipphard Off 


A little company of us went down to the pier in Brook- 
lyn on Wednesday, November 23, to bid Associate Secre- 
tary W. B. Lipphard bon voyage and godspeed, as he sailed 
away on the relief ship Estonia, bound for a fourteen days’ 
run to Riga, via Cuxhaven, the Kiel Canal and Danzig. 
All was bustle on board the steamship, and the bales were 
still being loaded into the capacious holds. Captain 
Christensen cordially welcomed us, and gave us the 
freedom of the ship, which for some of us included a sub- 


White Cross Societies for their splendid service in helping 
fill the ship; Vice-Chairman Mornay Williams of the 
Board of Managers; Missionary V. G. Krause of Bengal- 
Orissa, who had charge of the shipping and warehouses; 
Dr. Nandama of India; Miss McVeigh of the Woman’s 
Society, the Editor of Missions, and Coe Hayne of the 
Home Mission Society with his camera. The pictures 
come from that skilful source. 

There were hundreds of letters and telegrams for Mr. 
Lipphard, from all parts of the Convention territory. 
Captain Christensen reported that our supplies aboard 
his own vessel, which are for distribution to Poland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia and Russia, filled nearly 
three-fifths of the ship’s regular cargo space. Lying at 
another dock was the Oropesa, of the Royal Mail Line, on 
which the supplies were being placed for Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Germany. 

Representatives of Baptists were to meet Mr. Lipphard 
at Cuxhaven; at Danzig where Rev. Mr. Strzelec would 
receive the Polish shipment; and at Libau, where Rev. 
J. A. Frey would take charge for Latvia, and others for 
Lithuania and Esthonia. Mr. Hoover’s American Relief 
Administration is to make the distribution in Russia 
among the people in greatest need, and a representative 
was to meet Mr. Lipphard at Libau. 

Michigan’s message may stand for many others: “May 
God’s love overshadow and protect you on the splendid 
mission of mercy on which you are starting. Kindest 
greetings of Michigan Baptists to our brethren in the 
stricken lands. Our prayers go with you.” 

A cable from Secretary Lipphard announced his safe 
arrival at Cuxhaven, with nothing more untoward than 
an acquired acquaintance with mal de mer. We shall 
look for a letter for February issue. 








the churches of Macedonia. 


Paul’s Message, Which Applies Directly to Northern Baptists Today 


OW, BROTHERS, I have to tell you about the grace God has given to 
Amid a severe ordeal of trouble, their over- 


flowing joy and their deep poverty together have poured out a flood of 


rich generosity; I can testify that up to their means, aye and beyond their means, 
they have given—begging me of their own accord, most urgently, for the favor 
of contributing to the support of the saints. They have done more than I ex- 
pected; they gave themselves to the Lord, to begin with, and then (tor so God 
willed it) they put themselves at my disposal. ‘ It is to your 
interest to go on with this enterprise, for you started it last year. You were the 
first not merely to do anything but to want to do anything. Now carry it 
through, so that your readiness to take it up may be equaled by the way you 
carry it through.’’—2d Corinthians 8; 1-5; 10-12. (Moffatt’s Translation). 
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Gospel Pioneers in the Land of the Ancient Aztecs 


BY LUCINDA BRUCE GREEN, WITH INTRODUCTION BY COE HAYNE 


\HE first appointee of the American Baptist 
Home Mission Society to the City of 
Mexico was Rev. W. T. Green, who died 
October 15, 1915, in his eighty-fourth year, 
having spent over sixty years in the 
ministry in Kentucky, Illinois, California, 
and in Mexico, where, with his wife, he labored for 
twenty-nine years. These two devoted workers cele- 
brated their golden wedding in Mexico’s capital city, 
where they not only had spent the best years of their lives 
in missionary service, but had endured many perse- 
cutions. Often were they threatened, sometimes stoned, 
and once Mr. Green was imprisoned for the work’s sake. 
Yet they were neither discouraged nor embittered. As 
bride and groom they went forth from their Kentucky 
homes with a hope and courage that made their young 
lives beautiful—a beauty which the years of hardship did 
not impair, but deepened. They witnessed to the eternal 
truth that the disciples of our Lord rejoice to be found 
worthy to suffer “for His Name’s sake.” On that golden 
wedding day it would have been difficult to find two more 
delightfully happy, contented and lovely old people than 
were they. It was a source of joy for them to know that 
they had had a part in opening up and establishing the 
work for Christ in the land of the ancient Aztecs, where 
idolatry had existed for a thousand years and more; to see 
the Baptist missionaries occupy eighteen instead of two 
states, with seventy-five organized churches, many more 
mission stations, a modern hospital and flourishing 
schools; and to note the radical changes in public opinion 
with reference to Protestantism. 

Mrs. Green (Lucinda Bruce Green), of Scotch Bruce 
descent, has written an extended account of the pioneer 
Baptist missionary work in Mexico, from which we give 
some extracts. Hers was the same spirit that animated 
the builders of our Republic. Indeed, her great grand- 
father, George Bruce, was a member of the House of 
Burgesses, in Virginia, from 1773 to 1776, and in con- 
sequence came into close fellowship with Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson and Richard Henry Lee. Mrs. Green 
recognized that it was the undaunted spirit of a pioneer 
for Christ that carried her husband through a maze of 
perplexing and often dangerous situations to victory. 
She describes, as though they were ordinary and un- 
important, experiences that would seem trying enough to 
most people, and has no complaint of hardships, pri- 
vations, and persecutions, counting them all as a natural 
part of the missionary life. Her portraits trace the 
development of character as the years of consecrated 
service went by. 








SEPARATION 


While Mr. Green and I were in California, in the early 
seventies, we read of the Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists sending missionaries to the Republic 
of Mexico. A few weeks later a Mr. Stephens, a Congre- 
gationalist, was brutally murdered by fanatics near 
Guadalajaro, and Mr. Green attended the memorial 
service. These things and the influence of an intelligent 


Mexican member of the church in San José, of which my 
husband was pastor, interested Mr. Green in Mexico, 
making him feel that there was need of missionaries there. 

Mr. Green wrote Dr. Morehouse, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, that he would like to go 
to the City of Mexico as a missionary. The secretary 
replied that as so little was known about Mexico an 
immediate decision could not be made, but that the Board 
would look into the question and give him an answer in 
time. Mr. Green’s initiative resulted in his being the 
first American missionary to the Republic of Mexico 
commissioned by our Home Mission Society. You may 
think that I did not have much of a missionary spirit 
when I tell you that I did my best to persuade him not to 
go, and when he walked off and left me standing on my 
father’s piazza, I called after him. 

“Oh, Mr. Green, come back, don’t go!” 

“Dear, I cannot!” he replied. “I must go! Be brave; 
we will soon be together again.” 

I thought of Mr. Stephens’ horrible death and of an- 
other memorial service, and I was unhappy enough, I can 
tell you. There were -no railroad connections with 
Central Mexico. After a few weeks in Monterey, where 
he held services in English, he spent seven days rough 
traveling in a diligence over mountains, through deep 
gorges and valleys, from Monterey to Queretaro, and from 
there by rail to the City of Mexico. When he arrived he 
wrote me: “TI shall never forget how badly I felt when you 
called after me to come back and not go. The time has 
seemed long, because I have traveled so far, and seen so 
much, but more especially because I have been separated 
from the one who is dearer to me than anyone or all 
others together on earth, and I still hope the time will not 
be long before we will be together here in Mexico happy in 
our work, to serve the Lord in this interesting but priest- 
ridden country, where we are so much needed.” 

Five months later he wrote the Home Mission Society: 
“T have finally succeeded in securing a small room where 
I am allowed to have Protestant services, just back of the 
National Library. Six hundred miles away is the nearest 
Baptist minister, leaving me a field which contains a 
population of six or seven million people, 350,000 of them 
in this city, most of whom know nothing of the simple 
gospel as taught in God’s Word. The Bible without notes 
is prohibited, and those with notes are too expensive for 
the great majority of the people. We have dedicated our 
little room to the service of God. I invited several 
brethren of other denominations with whom I have 
become associated. As it was not yet seated, we all stood 
and sang several songs. Each one made appropriate 
remarks. We all knelt and several prayers of dedication 
were made. The next thing was to have our place of 
worship announced, asking for help and protection.” 


THE JOURNEY TO MEXICO 


One cold, sleety December midnight, after fifteen 
months’ separation from my husband, my father accom- 
panied me to the Illinois Central, where I took a Pullman 
for New Orleans. My mother hid away, not wanting to 
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tell me goodbye, and wrote me afterwards that she could 
not have felt worse when my trunk was carried out if it 
had been my casket. 

I spent two lovely days in beautiful New Orleans with 
its sunshine and flowers as compared with the cold icy 
North that I had just left. The morning I was to leave 
for Mexico the rain was pouring, and it was dismal enough 
to think of starting out alone on such a voyage. Others 
were hustling around in the waiting room, evidently 
going somewhere. I overheard some one mention the 
City of Mexico. I was greatly relieved when I found out 
that I was to have the company of the pastor of the Union 
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LUCINDA BRUCE GREEN AT TWENTY-ONE 


American Church, his bride, and a southern Methodist 
young lady missionary. We took a coach for Algers. 
From there the train for Morgan City, where we sailed for 
Vera Cruz. After receiving our steamer letters, we sailed 
slowly and smoothly out of the bay into the choppy old 
Gulf of Mexico. We did not see much of the pastor and 
wife, as he was very sea-sick. The young lady and I 
decided to try Mark Twain’s scheme in Innocents Abroad, 
go on deck and jump with the waves. I guess Mark did 
not have a rough sea such as a Texas norther is able to stir 
up on the famously rough Gulf of Mexico. At least the 
scheme did not work in our case. The first evening out we 
all sat down to the long table of good things, such as only 
steamers furnish. Nearly every one with a sickly smile 
left the table. After an unusually rough four days’ 
voyage we anchored out in front of Vera Cruz. 

The black ball was up announcing that it was too rough 
for canoes to take us ashore. The harbor has since been 
dredged, so ships can land at the piers. My husband, 
who had come to meet me and stood on shore looking 
through a field glass, saw me looking sadly down at the 


surging waves. Three ships had been blown ashore and 
wrecked the night before. All day long we watched 
anxiously for the black ball to go down. We could see 
beautiful snow-clad Orizaba and the old fort, where many 
prisoners had languished and died in the damp dungeon 
cells. After twenty-four hours the white ball went up on 
the customs house, and we were taken ashore amid the 
high rolling waves, climbing up the steep, slippery steps 
to the pier. Mr. Green grabbed my hand and pulled me 
up, and I was with him for the first time in fifteen months. 


Mexico City as It Was 


I would like to describe as it was thirty-five years ago 
this ancient, interesting city of Montezuma, with its 
castles of Moorish architecture, wonderfully interesting 
museum, art gallery of grand old paintings, immense 
cathedrals, strange peoples and customs. But you no 
doubt are more interested in our experiences and begin- 





W. T. GREEN AT TWENTY-TWO (FROM DAGUERREOTYPE) 


nings. As Mr. Green was busy, I strolled out to see the 
sights, carefully marking my way, as the streets and 
houses were so much alike, except for name, number and 
color. It was a wonderful experience to be walking the 
streets of that ancient city whose history reached back to 
the seventh century, when one Indian tribe fled into a 
great lake from a more warlike one, with instructions to 
stop where they saw an eagle with a snake in its mouth. 
You will find this eagle on all the Mexican flags and silver 
dollars. So this city was founded in the middle of a lake 
on piles, and when Cortez came, he found a beautiful city 
much like Venice, said to have had 60,000 houses, and 
300,000 inhabitants in a high state of civilization. After 
centuries of idolatry under paganism and Catholicism, 
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DR. AND MRS. GREEN, AFTER SIXTY YEARS OF SERVICE. NOTE HOW TIME AND EXPERIENCE HAD DEEPENED 
THE BEAUTY OF CHARACTER AND EXPRESSION ~ 


it was a pleasing thought that the descendants of these 
ancient people were the first to accept evangelical 
Christianity. 


“As SURE AS THE PROMISES OF GOD”’ 


I realized that we were despised on account of our 
religion, and should wear a happy face. I might say 
“Smile for Jesus,” but I learned that I must be careful of 
my smiles or they might be misinterpreted. I realized 
that if I did not show the love that Paul spoke of in the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, my life among 
the Mexicans would profit nothing. Nothing is better for 
the missionary than the impress and reflection of the love 
of God upon his character. Love is a universal language 
understood by all. If one has that simple charm, his work 
will be a success. I saw the complete failure of several 
missionaries who had no love for these people. 

In my walks I went into a number of the cathedrals, 
some costing millions of dollars, with their grand old 
organs, rich draperies, fine statuary, richly decorated 
altars, and numerous paintings. The following Sunday 
when I entered our little white-washed room for the first 
time, with its plain wooden benches, small table for 
pulpit, all unpainted, I said to Mr. Green, “What can 
we do in such a place as this?” He said, “ Not much, but 
God can.” 

His reply reminded me of Judson’s to the Board at 
home, after many years of hard work and sufferings. 
“What is the hope of Burma?” they asked. ‘Just assure 
as the promises of God,” Judson replied. The wonderful 
results of Judson’s sufferings and seed sowing gave me 
hope, and I commenced to hand out tracts and do what I 
could while getting the language, feeling that the hope of 


Mexico was as sure as the promises of God, and yet the 
great opposition and struggles often taxed my faith. 

Before and after each service I stood just a little inside 
at the door and gave out tracts to those who asked for 
them, thinking that those who reached in for them would 
be less likely to destroy them. Some received them 
gladly, others tore them and threw them back at me. 
One Sunday I distributed more than usual. After meet- 
ing we saw next door the sidewalk white with torn tracts, 
and a woman in the doorway looking very exultant. 
“My dear madam,” said Mr. Green, ‘‘you make a mis- 
take if you think you can destroy the work of God. You 
are advertising His cause to those who pass by and see 
these torn pieces of paper. You simply excite their 
curiosity. Besides, we have hundreds of presses that 
send out thousands of pages daily. The few that you or 
anyone else tear up are as nothing, not even as a drop of 
water in the ocean.” 

The woman turned and went in, and we saw no more 
torn tracts in front of her house. She evidently had sent 
boys and men on purpose to tear them up. We found 
tracts very useful in our work, and they paid even if only 
one in a hundred was read. 


THREATENINGS AND PERSECUTIONS 


When the Home Mission Society asked us to go to San 
Luis Potosi, Mr. Green decided to rent an office near the 
market in the central part of the city, for the purpose of 
distributing tracts and having religious conversations 
with the passing multitudes. He stood behind the 
counter and commenced to read a passage from the New 
Testament to attract the attention of the people. Ina 
few minutes there was a congregation of fifty or sixty 
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people, some on the inside, and others on the sidewalk. 
He noticed that when he pronounced the name of Jesus 
in reading or explaining what he read, many in the crowd 
would respond with words that were vile and insulting, 
so he laid down the Bible and commenced to read a tract, 
called “The Bridge of Love.” He saw that the excite- 
ment was increasing. A few began to throw stones and 
vegetables into the room. He stepped upon the counter 
and could see that the street was full of people, very 
much excited. He suspended reading, changed his posi- 








MARKET-PLACE IN SAN LUIS POTOSI, WHERE DR. AND MRS. 
GREEN WERE MOBBED 


tion where he was less exposed to flying stones, and gave 
tracts to those who asked for them. 

A policeman squeezed through the crowd and informed 
him that a mob was rapidly growing larger and was 
making threats to kill him. He asked the policeman to 
disperse them. The officer replied the only remedy was to 
close the doors. He closed one door and gradually got the 
people out at the other door, and Mr. Green remained 
outside close to the main exit. The rioters, however, 
beat on the door so violently that I opened it, and Mr. 
Green took his position a little inside so as not to be 
exposed to the stones that might be thrown at him. In 
this position he stood for more than an hour looking into 
the faces of the howling mob, without saying a word. At 
the end of that time they had all dispersed. While he 
looked into their faces, no one dared to throw a stone, 
and few even dared to say a word. 


A NOovEL PROTECTION 


For several days Mr. Green continued to keep the room 
open during the forenoons as he intended to do, but fre- 
quently had to suspend reading or giving out tracts and 
close the doors, so as to avoid a mob as bad or worse than 
the first. As they continued to throw stones, he had a 
wire screen fastened to the counter far enough above the 
counter so that stones would pass above his head and fall 
behind him. The keyholes of the doors would be filled 
with the most filthy things, and he had to get a woman to 
wash the door every morning. He finally decided to ask 
the mayor for protection. Two policemen were detailed, 
one for the day and the other for the night. These carried 
a few to jail, and while there was not so much trouble as 
before, the annoyance and danger continued to some 
extent. Notwithstanding all this Mr. Green felt that he 
had adopted the best plan to reach the people, and held 
on until the populace became more calm. 


Can you see me very calm under these circumstances? 
Far from it! Every morning when he bade me good-bye, 
I felt doubtful about his returning unhurt, if alive. All I 
could do was to ask God to protect him, and try to trust 
that He would. Coming from the market-place, he had 
potatoes and other things thrown out of the grocery stores 
at him. He got tired of that and one day took a police- 
man, who told the owner of the store that if the attacks 
were repeated, he would arrest him. It did not occur 
again from that place. One day while in our chapel I had 
a stone pass near my face and make a dent in the plaster- 
ing near me. The doorkeeper ran after the man and 
gave him a good shaking. When he returned, Mr. Green 
told him that he must be careful or he might be arrested; 
that he must always show a Christian spirit. The native 
replied that these people knew nothing about such a thing 
as a Christian spirit. At any rate we could give them an 
object lesson. On another occasion a stone hit the top of 
the seat just in front of me and madea dent. I have seen 
women cross the street, and others cover their mouths 
with their rebosas, lest they breathe the same air that I 
passed through and be contaminated. In passing along 
one day, a man spit on my dress skirt. My husband said 
perhaps it was an accident. I said: “Accident, no! Isaw 
in his face his motive.” Do you not think it wonderful 
that we passed through all these things unharmed? God 
surely protected us. Yes, wonderfully so. 


VICTORIES OF THE WORK 


One day a real tall Indian came to our office and 
became interested in learning to read. Mr. Green taught 
him the alphabet, then to read. Finally he came to our 
meeting in the chapel, and after some months became a 
member of the church. One year from the time he 
commenced to learn, he read Bible verses in the Sunday 
school. Don’t you think that was doing well for a poor 
Indian? I understand that afterwards he was employed 
by the Southern Baptist Board to preach to his native 
people in their own dialect. 

A woman who had worked twenty years in a cigar 
factory was discharged as soon as it was known she 
attended our meetings She expected she would be and 
asked for the privilege to enter the chapel through the 
court and not the chapel door, where she could sit behind 
the screen out of sight of the street. One evening she saw 
a face peep around the screen that she recognized as one 
from the cigar factory. Trembling, she said, “They have 
spied me out!” Next day she had to own up and was 
discharged. 

I might go on with the difficulties we had to contend 
with. But God blessed us. 

Our old servant, Librada, sat by my side one evening, 
weeping. I asked her what was the matter. She replied: 
“T am so ashamed of my lack of faith. When Brother 
Green used to say that he was not discouraged because he 
knew that God would bless us, that he never had greater 
faith that we would succeed, I could not understand it. 
Now with this room packed with people, I am overcome 
with shame, but happy to know that my people are 
coming to Christ.” 


How WE Gor Ovr BaptTISsTRY 


When we were denied the public baths for baptismal 
purposes, Mr. Green found a beautiful old convent 
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A TYPICAL AZTEC GIRL, A FRIEND OF DR. AND MRS. GREEN 


garden in a suburb of the city. It had been bought of the 
government by a man who had built a good house. One 
morning some men slipped in and killed him at the 
breakfast table. It was supposed to have been done by 
fanatics who felt revengeful against anyone occupying 
their convent property. The wife sold it to Mr. Green for 
less than the cost of the wall enclosing the garden. He 
paid a small deposit on it of his own means, hoping that it 
might one day be valuable mission property. It was a 
beautiful place with fruit, flowers, alfalfa, and a swimming 





bath which made an ideal baptistry. We held services 
each Sunday afternoon there in the large parlor and took 
some of our congregation with us. The people did not 
like the idea of the Protestants occupying it and gave us 
much annoyance. The gardener kept close watch of 
Mr. Green when anyone came in because a man had 
threatened to kill “that Protestant bishop.” Once during 
our services an angry man rushed in at him and our mozo 
grabbed and carried him out. We had three men throw 
stones at us one day on our way home. They just 
grazed us. 

One evening a man came to our home, dressed all in 
white, and wished to be our cook. We told him that we 
had one and did not wish to change. Another day Mr. 
Green was standing back of the screen in his office, where 
his head was just above the screen. A stone was thrown 
at his head. He sawa man run into the market across the 
street, followed him, and had him arrested. The man 
who wished to be our cook followed them to the police 
court, and used insulting words and should have been 
arrested, for he evidently had hired the man to throw the 
stone. 

A month or so later a man came into the office and 
proposed to be Mr. Green’s helper and preach for him. 
He recognized him as the same man mentioned above, 
although each time he was dressed differently. Mr. 
Green told him that he could not preach. He said: “Oh, 
yes! If you will write the sermons I can preach them. 
I want to be associated with you.”” Mr. Green accused 
him of being the man who wanted to be his cook and 
followed him to the police station. Of course, he denied 
it. This man, no doubt, had been hired by some fanatic 
to do us some harm, which he easily could have done by 
being our cook. So Mr. Green told him he did not wish 
him to molest him any further or he would have him 
arrested. 

I do not wish you to think for a moment that we were 
unhappy in our work. We rejoiced in the fact that we 
were in God’s hands, and He was able to keep us and 
would do so if He had a work for us todo. Whena child, 
I used to hear the people in prayer thank God that they 
lived in a land where there was none to molest or make 
them afraid. I did not understand it. However sweet 
life may be, the Christian should feel as Paul,did—“ For 
me to live is Christ and to die is gain.” 


IT IS LIVES LIKE THESE THAT BEAR UNFAILING WITNESS TO THE POWER 
OF THE GOSPEL OF LOVE IN ALL LANDS AND AMONG ALL PEOPLES 
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MISSIONS 


Others 


-A PAGEANT BASED ON “THE KINGDOM AND THE NATIONS” BY ERIC M. NORTH 


BY MRS. GEORGE M. THOMAS 


Piano, organ or other instrument may be used to accompany 
singer. 

The songs mentioned can be found in song book entitled 
“Eternal Praise,’ published by Hope Publishing Company, 
Chicago, and compiled and edited by Marion Lawrance and 
E. O. Excell. 

Auditorium should be dark; foot-lights and spot-light should 
be used for best effect. 

Christianity wears white robe, with plenty of sparkle. India, 
Japan, Korea, China, Islam, Africa, Latin-America should be 
dressed in the costumes of the countries represented. 

The World is dressed in simple white, with tinsel around head 
and waist. 

Poverty, Ignorance, Race Prejudice, Misgovernment, Ex- 
aggerated Patriotism and Spiritual Burdens are dressed in black 
robes and wear high black witches’ hats. 

America should be dressed in red, white and blue bunting, 
with small American flags placed in hair, or with crown of red, 
white and blue paper, or of gold paper with star in front. 

Missionary should be dressed simply in white. 

Christianity enters from center rear. The nations enter from 
different places in front of auditorium, walking slowly down the 
aisles while singer sings. 

World enters from left as do also the black gowned characters. 

America enters from right, and Missionary from front of 
auditorium, walking slowly down aisle in center. 


CHARACTERS 
CHRISTIANITY JAPAN KorEA CHINA 
MISSIONARY MISGOVERNMENT POVERTY AFRICA 
LATIN AMERICA INDIA AMERICA ISLAM 


SPIRITUAL SINGER 
BURDENS PIANIST 


RACE PREJUDICE IGNORANCE 
EXAGGERATED WorRLD 
PATRIOTISM 


Pageant starts with singer singing the song ‘“‘ Others ”— 
two verses and chorus. Lights should be out and spot- 
light turned on singer. 

(As Singer finishes song Christianity enters.) 

CHRISTIANITY: I am Christianity. In all lands, my 
spirit has been moving in and upon the hearts of men. 
My chief purpose is to redeem. For nineteen hundred 
years multitudes without number of every occupation 
and temperament, every nationality and condition of life, 
have applied my spirit to their personal lives. They have 
met the Lord of all life face to face and under His search- 
ing look they have found their own selfishness and ill-will 
unendurable. They have surrendered their lives to His 
and have applied His gospel to all their actions. But the 
Kingdom of God has not come as yet to every nation. 
I call on you, nations of the world, to tell us of the oppor- 
tunities for planting the Kingdom of God in your own 
lands. Speak, I beseech you! 

Singer sings two verses and chorus of “‘There’s Much 
We Can Do.” 

(Enter Japan.) 

Japan: The Kingdom of God in Japan is hindered 
because of Japan’s awful burdens: Militarism has sowed 
for Japan a crop of hatred and ill-will and wrong doing. 
Japan’s struggle for democracy is a great and crushing 
burden. There is also in Japan a confusion as to her 





mission in the Orient. She is trying to discover herself. 
The answer to Japan’s need, the solution of her problems, 
the lifter of burdens from her people, is Jesus Christ and 
He alone. In Him Japan will find herself. The tides of 
race prejudice which are set against her and which flow 
out from her will recede only through the influence of 
Him in whom there is neither Jew nor Gentile, Greek nor 
barbarian, but all are one. ; 

CHRISTIANITY: “For the Kingdom is the Lord’s and He 
is the governor among the nations.” 

(Korea enters while Singer repeats chorus of ‘“‘There’s 
Much We Can Do.”’) 

Korea: Korea speaks in gratitude and appeal. The 
labors of Christian missionaries (now about 400) have 
borne remarkable fruit. At least one out of every 75 
Koreans is a Protestant Christian. Church services are 
crowded and Sunday schools are reported to be bursting 
the walls of their rooms. Yet the Christian missionary’s 
task in Korea is by no means done. The ideals of the 
Korean people will be realized, however, because their 
faith ahd hope are in the Invisible King and their love is 
for humanity. . 

CHRISTIANITY: “They shall speak of the glory of Thy 
Kingdom and talk of Thy power.” 

(China enters while singer repeats same chorus.) _ 

Cutna: China is handicapped in the setting up of the 
Kingdom of God in her territory by five great problems: 
Poverty, ignorance, superstition, weakness in national 
government, and the threatening hands of foreign 
nations. Because of these awful problems, China needs 
Christianity to eradicate superstition by supplanting the 
fear of evil demons and hostile spirit forces. Thus, in 
China, the duty of those who would work for Christ’s 
world wide Kingdom is to supply reinforcement of the 
missionary enterprise and to take steps to prevent avari- 
cious treatment of China by foreign powers. When 
Christianity shall have been firmly and powerfully estab- 
lished far and wide in China, we may be sure that the 
future of Christianity in Asia can never be shaken, and 
that a great foundation stone for the Kingdom of God on 
earth has been set in place. 

CHRISTIANITY: “How great are His signs, and how 
mighty are His wonders! His Kingdom is an everlasting 
Kingdom, and His dominion is from generation to 
generation.” 

(India enters while singer sings same chorus.) 

Inp1A: I speak for India, where poverty, ignorance and 
caste are the masters. Not even yet, in spite of all the 
assaults of modern Occidental life is their hold loosened 
upon the great masses of people. Hosts of teachers must 
be trained to enable the masses to become literate and in- 
telligent; remedy must be sought by all possible means for 
bitter poverty. Not simply the rules of caste, but the 
very spirit of caste itself must yield to the spirit of 
cooperation, to the conviction that all men are brothers 
and that God himself is Father of all. And yet these 
awful burdens are not crushing India. I tell with joy of 
the spiritual vitality of Indian Christianity, which lies in 
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the fact that already some parts of India are undertaking 
missionary work in other lands. My first foreign mission- 
ary society was organized a little over a year ago. 

(Prayer.) “Do thou, O Christ, our dearest Saviour, 
Thyself kindle our lamps that they may evermore shine 
in Thy temple.” 

CHRISTIANITY: “Thine eyes shall see the King in His 
beauty; they shall behold the land that is very far off.” 

(Islam enters while Singer sings same chorus.) 

IsLam: I represent the Moslem world. No people has 
been hitherto so consistently hard to win to the gospel. 
But now American missions are slowly extending their 
lines into more and more remote parts of Persia. In 
Afghanistan, Malaysia, Central Asia and Russia, the 
Christian work is now very limited. Yet the new day is 
not without its signs. The increasing interest in Chris- 
tianity is bearing fruit. The Prince of Peace is still the 
only one who can put out the smouldering fires that are 
fanned by blundering greed in the Near East. Christ 
makes Himself known through Christians. This, then, is 
the task of Christianity in the Near East, to reveal Him 
through consecrated personality. 

CuristTIANitTy: “Then shall the righteous shine forth 
as the sun in the Kingdom of their Father.” 

(Africa enters while Singer sings same chorus.) 

Arrica: The great injustice done to Africans by white 
men is a blot on civilization. The white man is re- 
sponsible for conveying into Africa wine, brandy and 
liquor, which caused mental stupefaction and bodily ruin 
of the Negroes. However, there is one group of white 
men in Africa who seek Africa’s redemption. These are 
the missionaries. The missionary’s joy is in the slowly 
growing numbers of those who are finding new liberty and 
new disciples in the Gospel of Jesus. Civilization owes 
Africa a great debt: The diamonds of Kimberley, the gold 
of the Rand are mined by Negro hands; the entire de- 
velopment of the vast tropical areas the products of which 
enrich the world depends upon African labor alone. 
When King Solomon built the temple of Jehovah in 
Jerusalem, he made it beautiful by overlaying its walls 
and timbers with fine gold brought out of Africa. The 
Kingdom of God can be beautified by the gold of African 
character, made fine by the Gospel of Christ. 

CHRISTIANITY: “Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her 
hands unto God.” 

(Latin-America enters while Singer repeats same chorus.) 

Latin-AMERICA: I speak for Latin-America. The 
largest unevangelized area in the world is said to be a 
stretch of country 2,000 miles long and 500 to 1,500 miles 
wide in the middle of South America. If the Christian 
church listens intently, it will hear its Lord saying, “The 
harvest is truly great, but the laborers are few.’’ Scores 
are answering the call, more must go; with them must go 
tools, Scriptures, literature, buildings. When the tides 
of deep and unswerving loyalty to Jesus Christ as the 
world’s Redeemer and the Saviour of each man’s soul rise 
high in North and South America together, then their 
differences of temperament will be wiped out, then a 
dynamic example of international good-will will be set 
before the world. then in South America an unshakable 
foundation will be laid for vast Christian empires in the 
future. But only then. 

CuristrAnity: “Hearken, my beloved brethren, hath 
not God chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith and 
heirs of the Kingdom which He hath promised to them 
that love him?” 


Singer sings two verses and chorus of “Thy Kingdom 
Come.” 

(Enter World.) 

Wor tp: I represent God’s creation, the World. How I 
yearn to spread the blessed Gospel among these nations, 
but before Christ’s Kingdom shall come, mankind will 
have to throw off its awful burdens. It is these burdens 
under which men stagger that the servants of His King- 
dom must lift, if the Kingdom is to be established. 

(Enter Poverty, quickly.) 

PovERTY: Iam Poverty. I am twin sister to Famine. 
I smile as twenty million human beings in North China 
are starving. My happiness comes when human beings 
suffer physical pain, stunted bodies and minds. I gloat 
over hearts made sick by hopes ever deferred. I flourish 
during war. I am the biting, crushing poverty that 
oppresses men. While I live, the Kingdom of God can 
gain no foothold on this earth. 

(Enter Ignorance.) 

IGNORANCE: I am Ignorance. I walk through the 
world hand and hand with superstition. Where I am, no 
man can set up the Kingdom of God. 

(Enter Race Prejudice.) 

Race PREJUDICE: I am Race Prejudice. I cause 
friction between the countries of the world. I destroy the 
spirit of brotherhood wherever I go. I do not believe in 
the peace of the world. The Kingdom of God will not 
flourish where I mark my steps. 

(Enter Misgovernment.) 

MISGOVERNMENT: I am Misgovernment. I am selfish, 
inefficient and non-responsible. My methods are brutal. 
My leaders work for personal gain. Where I am there 
can be no Kingdom of God. 

(Enter Exaggerated Patriotism.) 

EXAGGERATED Patriotism: I am Exaggerated Pa- 
triotism. I despise nations other than my own. I believe 
nothing can be learned from them; that by force other 
nations should be compelled to submit to my institutions 
and government. Where you find me, you cannot plant 
the Kingdom of God. 

(Enter Spiritual Burdens.) 

SPIRITUAL BuRDENS: I am the Spiritual Burdens of 
Mankind. I represent anguish, moral carelessness, in- 
difference, selfishness, ill-will, fear of death. Spiritual 
Burdens will keep the Kingdom of God away from the 
World. 

Wor tp: O my friends, I cry out from my heart. The 
great need of humanity is unselfish character. The 
deepest hunger of men is for a great companionship, in 
which they will be daily inspired to rise above themselves 
to new capacities for joy and service and fellowship. 
There is but one character-making influence in the world 
today that is adequate in the ideals which it sets before 
men, and in the power which it gives men to rise toward 
those ideals. That is the influence of Jesus Christ. 

CHRISTIANITY: For men to discover God in Jesus 
Christ, is to find the way from darkness into light, from 
slavery into freedom. For the world to discover that, to 
believe it, to live by it, is to feel the burdens that crush it 
loosen and fall from its bruised and aching shoulders. 

Singer sings two verses and chorus of “No Crown 
Without the Cross.” 

(Enter Missionary.) 

MISSIONARY: I am a missionary of God. Jesus of 
Nazareth no longer goes among the crowd in Galilee and 
Judea, teaching and healing and revealing God to men. 
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No pilgrimage to the land which His footsteps made holy 
will enable men to sit at His feet and learn of Him. Yet 
day by day men of every land find themselves ashamed 
in His sight, or others speak of “coming to Him” of 
“being in His presence.” How is this so? It is because 
by the pages of the New Testament, by the words of some 
friend, by the life of some Christian, they have been led to 
inquire about Christ, to put their faith in Him. And then 
they make the amazing discovery that in their own hearts 
His spirit answers theirs, that He speaks and they hear, 
that He is their living, ever-present Lord. 

Only when those who know Him let others know—only 
when they set men to reading His life, tell men about 
Him, live before men as He would have them live—can 
men-find out about Him. - The simplest bit of fact about 
Christ must be brought to those who do not know Him by 
some person. Now, as in the days of Jesus, the good news 
must be carried by His disciples. There is no other plan. 
It was for this that He taught the Twelve. It was this 
which He meant when He said “‘All authority hath been 
given unto me in heaven and on earth. Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples of all the nations.””’ The Christians 
and the Christians alone have it in their power to lift the 
burdens of the world through the supremacy of Christ. 

Singer sings two verses and chorus of ‘‘The Victory 
May Depend on You.” 

(Enter America.) 

AMERICA: How momentous is the decision which every 





Church and every Christian has daily to make. Will the 
Church fully accept the command of its Lord to disciple 
all the nations? Will we, the Christians of this land, blest 
beyond the citizens of any other nation with freedom, 
wealth and opportunity for influence, do our full part to 
make every man, woman and child His ardent follower? 
For those who know the need of the world and the power 
of Christ, there is but one answer—we will. 

The enterprise of establishing the Kingdom o/ God 
among the non-Christian nations of the world requires 
not only the work of the missionaries and the native 
Christians in foreign fields. It demands that those who 
bear the name of Christian in North America, in your 
state, in your town, should gain the vision of the world’s 
great need, and, more than that, should be so close to 
Jesus Christ that the outpouring of service to mankind in 
His name will be their supreme joy. 

The Great Pioneer was crowned with thorns and 
crucified. To those who follow Him unreservedly will 
come suffering also. .Are we prepared, are we able? As 
we measure ourselves and our weakness against the vast 
array of poverty, ignorance and sin, we want to com- 
promise, to seek peace for ourselves. But the Master 
says solemnly “So likewise whoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my disciple.”’ 

(While singer and audience sing “ Who-follows in His 
Train’? AMERICA and Wor LD slowly lead characters off 
platform, all marching slowly.) 





MISS K. CORNELIUS OF THE GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL AT NELLORE, SOUTH INDIA, IN HER STUDY 
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A Missionary Laboratory 


THE LIFE SCHOOL IN WHICH THE YOUNG WOMEN GAIN EXPERIENCE 


HE courses of an educational institution become 
valuable to the student only so far as the theories 
obtained are put into practice. Recitations and 
text-book learning are easily forgotten unless there is 
some practical lesson attached which becomes a part of 
the personal experience of the student. The Baptist 
Missionary Training School in Chicago is in a position to 
offer a real laboratory course in missionary methods. 
Field work, calling and surveying is an art, practiced 
successfully only by those who are well trained. It is an 
important phase of missionary endeavor as well, and is 
one of the main factors in filling churches and Sunday 
schools. For this reason an experienced missionary of 
long standing with the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, Miss Martha E. Troeck, has been placed 


dren and how to deal with them, the students come for 
observation and practice. Most of the children come 
from poor homes and are malnutrition cases. The mid- 


morning lunch of crackers and milk is helping to nourish 


the thin little bodies and paint the white cheeks rosy. It 
is quite a study in contentment to see the babies sucking 


happily on the straws which protrude from their pint 
bottles while the sunshine floods the little room in 
Raymond Institute. 

The Juniors of the Training School run a very success- 
ful girls’ sewing school which meets on Saturday after- 
noons and has an enrollment of over a hundred bright 
little new Americans. They represent the Polish, 
Lithuanian, German, Irish and Bohemian races, but at 
heart they are all loyal to the Stars and Stripes and seem 














BAPTIST MISSIONARY TRAINING SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


in charge of the field work at the Training School as a 
resident member of the faculty. One afternoon a week 
the Juniors of the school call, under the direction of the 
missionary, who takes each one personally at first, after 
which they go out in groups of two. In this way the 
students learn to approach the New Americans tactfully 
in their homes or on the streets. The religious message 
and Christian Americanization ideals are stressed always 
when making these calls, for “Christ in Every Home” is 
the motto of the Society. Surveys of. various districts are 
planned for the purpose of studying the population, 
housing conditions, social centers and religious needs of 
the people. 

The real laboratory of the Training School, however, is 
Raymond Institute, Thirty-first and Halsted Streets, 
close to the stockyards. It has been found a very suitable 
and successful station at which to centralize the activities 
of the school. Here a kindergarten meets daily under 
the efficient leadership of Miss Carmen, the teacher of 
kindergarten methods at the Training School. And here, 

0, since all missionaries need to know something of chil- 


to get along peaceably with no race riots of any sort. 

The Seniors manage a small girls’ club of their own; a 
boys’ club of over forty which meets Saturday mornings 
for games, songs, Bible verses and patriotic habit stories; 
and a domestic science and home-making club which 
assembles at the Training School building on Saturday 
afternoons for an enchanted session of baking, stewing 
and roasting. 


In this practice work the student missionaries find . 


valuable methods for future application on their fields, 
and lessons are learned which save time and unhappiness 
later. How do they find time for all these many activities 
in connection with their actual classroom work and house- 
hold duties, you ask? We wondered ourselves, but that 
is a secret which the efficient Training School student 
learns by experience and cannot be coaxed to impart. 
Perhaps the lights burning occasionally at five in the 
morning in the library have something to do with it. At 
any rate, it is only fair to add that the students are the 
healthiest, happiest group of girls we have ever had the 
pleasure of seeing. 
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For the First Time Since the Dawn of History 


BY ROBERTA M. McKINNEY 


ae’T WAS never done before since the begin- 
Wie ning of history.” So spoke the Chinese 

fm Official with an air of finality and pride as 
a he looked about the newly established 
= famine relief center and benignantly con- 
templated the little waifs who had been 
gathered in and were being won back to a state of smiling 
“normalcy” by the regular application of hot soup and 
other forms of nourishment. 

This startling adventure in philanthropy had been 
initiated by the students of Yenching College, Peking, 
two of whom had temporarily laid down their college 
work in the emergency to act as resident workers, assisted 
by other students in two-week shifts, college work being 
kept up as might be at night. 

The official, sympathizing with the undertaking, had 
promptly requisitioned two adjoining temples for the 
purpose, saying, “‘What’s the use of burning candles to 
the idols when there is this great need?”’ So 201 little 
girls who would have died else or been sold to vulture-like 
men by desperate parents were gathered in and bathed 
and fed and watched over and taught to read and make 
hair nets and sing and play. 

Every morning the official came in to see what was 
being done, and as he viewed the little charges he would 
proudly say, using the customary expression of the 
Chinese official when in a mood of expansive benevolence 
he contemplates his people, “I am their father and their 
mother.” He was proud of the little rescued waifs and 
proud of the work being done for them, but proudest of all 
of the Chinese girls who had conceived and organized and 
were carrying on such a work as had never been under- 
taken by women before since the dawn of Chinese history. 

But this is not the only thing these surprising girls are 
doing for the first time it has ever been done—Chinesely 
speaking. Famine relief calls for famine relief funds and 
those up-and-coming college girls soon discovered that 
amateur theatricals are a successful means of raising 
money for their various forms of welfare work. Having 
raised $1,500 for famine relief by giving Maeterlinck’s 
“The Blue Bird” in Chinese, they conceived the idea of 
putting on “The Merchant of Venice.” The suggestion 
rather appalled the members of the faculty to whom it 
was made and who realized the difficulty of training 
Chinese girls to waik and talk and act like medieval 
Venetians, but by dint of many rehearsals very creditable 
results were achieved. Then at one of the final rehearsals 
something like consternation prevailed when Portia, after 
discussing with Narcissa her foreign suitors, stepped to 
the front of the stage and in beautiful classical Chinese 
indulged in an apostrophe to the spirit of her dead father. 
The purport of it was somewhat as follows: “‘My father, 
in life it was my one thought to know your wishes and to 
follow your desires and since you now set as a test of my 
filial devotion that I, a chaste and modest Chinese girl, 
should receive all these suitors without the presence of a 
matchmaker, and should allow them to sue for my hand, 
I will even do as you have decreed.”’ And having de- 
livered herself of this gem Portia went back and resumed 
the discussion of her suitors. 








After the rehearsal Portia was reminded that in 
America people do not take liberties with Shakespeare 
and was questioned as to the reason for this unique inter- 
polation. Thereupon Portia: “We have invited all these 
high Manchu ladies to our play and have charged them a 
dollar for their ticket. If they were to come and see a 
chaste girl receive all those foreign suitors without a 
matchmaker, what would they think of western morals?” 
The point seemed to be well taken and they gave the play 
as arranged. Furthermore, the comment of the ladies as 
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‘‘THE BLUEBIRD’’—GIVEN BY YENCHING COLLEGE STUDENTS 


they went out was very favorable. ‘‘Wasn’t that ex- 
hibition of filial devotion beautiful?” 

Class feeling is still very apparent in Peking, the dukes 
and duchesses and barons of the old Manchu regime not 
having entirely faded before the growing light of democ- 
racy. It was like the Yenching girls to conceive the idea 
of combining a lecture in hygiene with a demonstration in 
democracy. Accordingly they invite not only duchesses 
and high ladies, but women of the lower classes as well. 
Enter a duchess, in elegant pale blue silk with elaborate 
headdress of roses and seed pearls, minded to pass away 
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an hour of ennui. She is greeted gladly and ushered into 
a front seat. Enter next the cook’s wife with fourteen 
children (fortunately part of them are waylaid by the girls 
and sent off to a court to be entertained with their kind), 
and she is also taken to a front seat. The atmosphere and 
program are such that no one is aware of anything un- 
usual taking place. 

One of the newest things the Chinese college girl is 
introducing to old China is the spirit of play. One 
Yenching girl had come nineteen days’ journey to college. 
When all the class was invited to go out and learn to play 
basket ball she remained in her seat. Being questioned 
she replied that she had come so far to learn that she 
could not spend her time in play; that there was only one 
school in all her district and that when she went back she 
expected to be its head. It took some persuasion to con- 
vince her that she could do better work when she went 
back if she knew how to play basket ball and not just 
about Confucius and the classics. 

Having learned to play, the college girls conduct 
trained playground work with groups of street children in 
the immediate vicinity. It is hard for the Chinese to see 
why the “Learned Ladies” give time to superintend chil- 
dren’s play. “But the play is good for the children?” 
they are asked. “Yes, they are much easier to take care 


of; they come home and instead of reviling one another 
and slapping and quarreling they teach one another and 
all play the games. It’s easier for us but we can’t 
see why the “Learned Ladies” would take time for 
such things.” 

Not only are the college girls doing new things, but 
they are making other Chinese women feel that they 
should be doing new things too. At the time of China’s 
“humiliation” college girls went to the homes of shut-in 
Chinese women and held meetings in the courtyards, 
explaining to them just what was happening to China. 
Suddenly one of the women, stirred and amazed at the 
college girls’ plea, cried out, “‘ But why did no one ever tell 
us before that it makes any difference to China what the 
women do? We haven’t known any of these things and 
it is partly our fault that these things have happened 
because we haven’t been doing what we should.” 

The spirit of these Chinese women is such that once 
they know the new things which need to be done they will 
do them with an ability and enthusiasm not exceeded 
in any land. What they need now is trained leadership, 
and that is what these Woman’s Christian Colleges are 
preparing for them. No investment we can make would 
seem so full of promise for the future as the money we 
invest in these colleges just now. 





THE YABA FAMILY, KARENS OF BURMA—PRODUCTS OF OUR BURMA MISSION. FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: FRONT ROW—INA FISHER, 

GRANDDAUGHTER; FATHER AND MOTHER YABA; SON OF ARTHUR. REAR ROW—SABRA; ANDREW; NELLIE YABA, EDUCATED 

AND WIDELY KNOWN IN THIS COUNTRY, NOW MRS. MINN—WITH HER HUSBAND CONDUCTING A SCHOOL AND MISSION AT 
PAPUN, AN ISOLATED “JUNGLE STATION’’; ANNIE FISHER; ARTHUR, ELDEST CHILD; AND HIS WIFE 
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Are Christian Missions in the Far East Worth While ? 


FROM A SERMON BY HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK, AFTER HIS RETURN FROM 
HIS VISIT TO CHINA AND JAPAN AND A FIRSTHAND VIEW OF MISSIONS 


AMe|| E ARE to seek an answer to the question 
\\| whether Christian missions in the Far East 
are worth while. Often in this church we 
}\| have spoken together about the missionary 
SA eed cause. We have known that, if a man be- 
lieves at all deeply in Jesus Christ, he must 
believe in him for all mankind. But there comes a new 
and revealing illumination upon the Christian campaign 
for the world when a man has gone for the first time to the 
Far East; when for the first time he sees the Christian 
gospel lighting its lamps against the background of an 
ancient non-Christian civilization. 

After a high tribute to the missionaries, of whom he 
said, “I never saw a group of people who glorified more in 
their work,” and a graphic picture of China in appalling 
spiritual need, in the grip of illiteracy, ignorance almost 
unbelievable, and “squeeze,” or graft, as a recognized 
social institution, he said: 

David Yiu is the Chinese head of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of China. I was pouring out to him 
my amazement and shame over this riot of chaos and 
corruption in which China is weltering today. He 
replied, “All true, but underneath our political troubles 
lies something deeper still—our moral and religious lack.”’ 
Who that has seen it can doubt it? Let the arm-chair 
professors of comparative religion say what they will 
about the glories of the ancient faiths of the East! They 
are not saving China. They are not offering any hope of 
saving China. The plain fact is that the great mass of 
popular religion in China is a religion of fear—fear of the 
demons. 

At Ningpo there is a modern electric light plant pre- 
sided over by Chinese engineers supposedly acquainted 
with western technical science. A few months ago a 
mysterious disorder befell the machinery. After making 
an investigation the engineers failed scientifically to 
locate the trouble. Whereupon they sent for the necro- 
mancers and around that twentieth century electric light 
plant the necromancers marched, beating their drums to 
drive the devils out of the bewitched engines. What is 
more, it worked! Whatever was the matter with the 
machinery remedied itself. 

Everywhere in China, from pathetic little joss houses 
down side streets where the vehement beating of witch 
doctor’s drums can be heard all day, to Chinese supposed 
to be touched by western influences but who in times of 
crisis go back to the fear of demons, you find the center 
of the religion of China in the dread of the spiritual world. 

Now, from these old religions—Taoism with its magic 
and necromancy, Buddhism with its reincarnations, end- 
less heavens and hells, and its utter lack of a social gospel, 
Confucianism, for all its nobility, associated with a by- 
gone social order—the best of young China is turning 
away. And the future belongs to young China. Up from 
the schools, out of homes often uninfluential and obscure, 
filled with the ferment of new ideas, passionate for a great 
nation, comes young China. And young China does need 
the moral power, the social passion, the undiscourageable 
faith in God, the transforming spirit of Jesus Christ. 





Indeed, as one comes back from China to America, 
there is this one difference that he feels. China untouched 
by the Christian gospel seems a dreary land and a dreary 
land, too, where no water is. And America also is a needy 
land. We, too, are a long sea-mile from being Christian. 
If Christianity made this western civilization that has 
exhibited itself during the last few years to the horrified 
observance of the world, so much the worse for Chris- 
tianity! Yet, for all our need, under our western life, the 
source of all that is most beautiful in it, making oases 
wherever it does well up, is a stream whose fountains are 
in Galilee. Never fully welcomed, never allowed to do its 
proper work, an influence still is here impregnating our 
literature, permeating our social and personal ideals, that 
rebukes us in our sin, that never will let us rest content in 
our iniquity. A Figure rises majestic above this western 
world from whose constraining influence we never alte- 
gether can escape—a Master who would save us if we 
would give ourselves to him, who has saved us when we 
have given ourselves to him. That is the hope of the 
western world and that would be the hope of China. 


Hope IN THE MISSIONARIES 


Wherever in China today that spirit of Jesus, through 
schools and chapels and hospitals, gets its grip on men, 
you will see its characteristic and proper fruit. Has my 
picture of China seemed dark? Yet all the brighter is the 
dawn of the new Chinese manhood and womanhood 
which everywhere shines out against the old background. 
Woe to the man who speaks discouragingly of China in 
the presence of the missionaries! They have already seen 
changes so immense and salutary; they believe so deeply 
in the elemental greatness of the Chinese people; they 
have seen such luminous examples of transformed persons 
and transformed communities; they have so learned to 
love these Anglo-Saxons of the East with more than the 
average Anglo-Saxon’s amiability; they see the Christian 
movement in China moving forward so surely with doors 
opening and opportunities growing, that like Paul at 
Ephesus they feel the very obstacles are hopeful: “A great 
door and effectual is opened unto me and there are many 
adversaries.” They know that China’s break with her old 
traditions, lacking the guidance of a powerful, forward- 
looking government, is bound to issue in temporary chaos; 
they know that China has been a monarchy, largely under 
foreign dynasties, for nearly four thousand years and a 
republic for only ten years; they know that the cupidity 
of her officials, while it is a serious reflection on their 
morals, is also a serious reflection on the morals of western 
states and business enterprises which, together with 
Japan, have been largely responsible for encouraging it 
and profiting by it; they know that a large part of the 
seeming lack of public spirit and conscience in China is 
the easily explicable result of sheer poverty, the lack of 
any margin of safety between the means of subsistence 
and the needs of the population. 

The great believers in China are those foreigners who 
know her best—the missionaries. The most stirring and 
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courageous words I heard in China about the hopes of the 
republic came from a missionary who had been a pris- 
oner in the beleagured legation in Peking during the 
Boxer rebellion. She had seen the worst of the Chinese; 
she believed the best about them. And the new Chris- 
tians in China justify the missionaries’ confidence. - Four 
delegates are coming from China to the conference in 
Washington. Every one of them has attended a Christian 
mission school. Three of the four are graduates of Chris- 
tian mission schools. Two of the four are active Chris- 
tians. Is it worth while? 


CHRISTIANITY’S GROWTH 


In the second place, is it not worth while when you 
think of the growth of the Christian movement in China 
and Japan? How one wishes that he could make vivid to 
the imagination of his friends at home those new Far 
Eastern Christians as they come out from their ancient, 
non-Christian traditions to give their allegiance to the 
Lord. Ever since our childhood we have read with fas- 
cinated minds the stories of the Roman Empire where 
long ago those first Christians took their stand for Christ 
against the overwhelming power and splendor of that 
ancient civilization. You can see the same things over 
again in the Far East today. 

Come for a moment to Kyoto in Japan. A thousand 
Buddhist temples, among them some of the most beauti- 
ful structures mankind has ever planned, throng and 
beautify the city’s streets and the hillsides round about. 
Towering over the town you see the lofty mountain where 
eleven centuries ago the first Buddhist missionaries built 
the.. swarming monasteries. Before the temple altars 
you can see devout pilgrims pray with passionate 
repetition that Amida Buddha will give to them eternal 
life. By night you can see the Shinto gods carried from 
their shrines through the city’s streets, while the crowds 
dance riotously about their progress. One would imagine 
himself in ancient Ephesus when the cry went up, “Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians!” There, on Sunday, in a fine 
Young Men’s Christian Association building, I spoke to 
an eager group of Japanese Christians and met the first 
Japanese who ever became a Christian in Kyoto. And 
there I saw Doshisha University, a Christian college with 
two thousand students. Is it worth while? 


A MILLION CHRISTIANS 


One night in Tokyo it was my privilege to sit at dinner 
next to Kawaii San. Her ancestors for forty generations 
had been Shinto priests of the imperial shrine at Ise. It 
is the most honored of all the Shinto shrines of the empire, 
It was there, just a little while ago, that the crown prince 
went to report his safe arrival to the spirits of his ances- 
tors. And there, for forty generations, the forefathers 
of Kawaii San had been priests of Shinto. Then trouble 
came to one member of the family. He went into the far 
country of dissipation. He disgraced his family. But 
through the influence of a missionary the power of Christ 
laid hold upon him. Christ made a man out of a moral 
wreck. So Kawaii San’s father turned his back on Ise 


and honor and, moved by the marvel of his brother’s 
reformation, became a Christian. Today Kawaii San is 
at the head of the Young Women’s Christian Association 
in Japan. Is it worth while? 

At first one is tempted to claim that there has not been 
time to prove whether Christian missions are worth while. 
It was 1859 when the first Protestant missionaries landed 
in Japan. As late as 1872 all the prominent cross roads 
of the empire still bore the old edict boards, proclaiming 
death to everyone accepting the Christian faith. It was 
not until 1880 that the Japanese New Testament first was 
published. It was 1889 before the constitution was pro- 
mulgated that gave religious liberty to the Japanese. We 
have had only a few years in which we could prove 
whether Christian missions were worth while. Today 
twenty-two members of the imperial Japanese parliament 
are Christians. Of the six men who were closest to the 
crown prince on his trip around the world three were 
Christians. It was a Christian, I am told, who wrote 
those fine, forward-looking speeches for him. From 1859 
to 1872 only ten Japanese were baptized in the whole 
empire. Now, just fifty years later, we have a Protestant 
Christian church of 135,000 members and a million 
adherents. Is it worth while? 

The real power of the Christian movement, however, 
can most easily be seen, not so much in its converts that 
one can count, as in its indirect influence. Consider, for 
example, the influence of Christianity upon Japanese 
Buddhism. Buddhism in Japan is much more alert and 
impressive than in China. In Japan you can see Budd- 
hism either at its best or at its worst. If you would see 
Buddhism at its best, come to call with me on the Lord 
Abbot Otani, head of the Hongwangi sect of Buddhists, 
ten million strong. Otani San, his daughter, is studying 
English in the Young Women’s Christian Association and 
is looking eagerly forward to an American education. 
A vigorous, intelligent, forward-looking gentleman, the 
present Lord Abbot is trying to reform Buddhism. 

If now you ask the reason why everywhere in Japan 
you run upon the endeavor to reform Buddhism, you will 
find the greater part of the reason in the presence of Chris- 
tianity. They are giving us the sincerest of all forms of 
flattery, which is imitation. They preach faith much as 
we preach it; they publish their Bibles much as we do 
ours; they copy our hymn books, though no ancient 
Buddhist ever thought of singing, and you now can hear 
their songs: “Oh, for a thousand tongues to sing my 
blessed Buddha’s praise”; they have copied our Sunday . 
schools and in the great Chion-in temple in Kyoto I saw 
the new Sunday school building where they teach their 
children; they have now their Young Men’s Buddhist 
Association and evangelistic campaigns; and, last of all, 
they are desperately trying to copy our Christian ideals 
and methods of social service although such ideals never 
entered into historic Buddhism at all. As one missionary 
put it, contrasting the old days with the new, “Then 
Christianity had to vindicate its right to a fair hearing in 
Buddhist Japan. Now Japanese Buddhists are vindicat- 
ing their place in Japanese life by an appeal to activities 
and methods learned from Christians.” 

Is it worth while? 


WE WISH OUR READERS MIGHT HAVE THE ENTIRE SERIES OF SERMONS ON THE FAR 
EAST. DR. FOSDICK HAS RENDERED A GREAT SERVICE TO THE CAUSE OF MISSIONS 
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The Prayer Chart of the Chinese Women Workers 
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1. When opening the door: ‘I pray 
Thee, Lord, to open the door of 
my heart, that I may receive 
Thee, Lord, within.”’ 

2. When washing clothes: ‘‘] pray 
Thee, Lord, wash my heart and 
make it pureand whiteassnow.” 

3. When sweeping the floor: “I pray 
Thee, Lord, sweep my heart 
free from all evil, and make it 
clean.” 

4. When buying oil: ‘‘I pray Thee, 
Lord, to give me wisdom like 


the wise virgins who had oil 
ready in their vessels.” 


5. When receiving or sending letters: 
“I pray Thee, Lord, to give me 
more faith that I may hold con- 
stant communion with Thee.” 

6. When drawing water: ‘‘I pray 
Thee, Lord, to give me the 
Living Water that I may never 
thirst.” 

7. When lighting the lamp: “I pray 
Thee, Lord, let Thy true light 
shine within my heart, and 


make me in all that I do to be 
kind and good like a lamp 
which lightens others.” 

8. When watering plants: ‘“‘I pray 
Thee, Lord, to send down 
spiritual showers upon my 
heart so that it may bring forth 
good fruit.” 

g. When boiling water to infuse tea: 
“I pray Thee, Lord, to give 
spiritual fire to warm my cold 
heart, and give me a heart on 
fire to serve Thee.” 


By courtesy of the Missionary Review of the World. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK BAPTIST COMMITTEE, WITH THREE NEW WOMEN WORKERS APPOINTED BY THE WOMAN’S 
A. B. FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY. THESE ARE IN THE FRONT ROW, WITH MADAME KOLATOR, WHO WRITES, 
‘‘WE ARE ALL VERY HAPPY TOGETHER TRYING TO DO OUR DUTY AS BEST WE CAN AND GOD HELP Us!”’ 


Progress of the Work in Czechoslovakia . 


A letter from Madame Kolator, of Prague, written just 
before the Czechoslovak Baptist Union Conference, said 
they expected delegates from Bohemia, Moravia and 
Slovakia, and also Dr. Rushbrooke from London. “Our 
fine church in Prague will at last be finished. American 
brethren helped us to put finishing touches to it—wooden 
floor in church, new chairs, better heating, etc. God bless 
all who helped in this, for it would have been a hard 
winter for us again. Our feet were always very cold when 
attending the meetings, because the floor was only stones! 
And we will open our Seminary. The adjoining rooms of 
our church have been adapted so that they may serve as 


schoolrooms. We shall be very proud of our first Baptist 
Seminary in Prague. Three women workers began a new 
work November 1st in three places of our Repubic. 
They are all fine, educated, happy girls, who wish nothing 
more than to serve the Lord in serving the poorest and 
weakest. We have had some fine women’s meetings, 
where we spoke about American fine women who are 
interested in the welfare of Czechoslovak women and 
children. I told them about the enthusiasm in all the 
places where we had our unforgetable Jubilee meetings, 
and we prayed for you all.” 
(A fine-looking Committee, all will agree.) 


OE SS eae a ea ego apg? 


O LORD, as of old, in answer to the prayer of Thy 
prophet, thou didst open the eyes of the young man, his ser- 
vant, so that he saw the spiritual forces that were round 
about him, we pray that Thou wilt open our eyes to the same 
great truths of the divine presence and power in the world 
today. Help us to see things in their right proportions and 
true relations. Grant us knowledge of Thyself and of our- 
selves, and of our relationship to Thee. Make us all sin- 
cere seekers after truth. With every advance in intellectual 
attainment may we make like advance in spiritual discern- 
ment. So may we be led in all our learning unto Him who 
alone could say, “I am the way, and the truth, and the life.” 
Create in us clean hearts, O Lord, so that apprehending the 
truth as it is in Jesus we may enter into His way, which is 
the life eternal. For His Name’s sake—Amen. 


Prayer and Promise 


PRAYER PROMISE 
Cleanse me. (Ps. 51:2.) 1 John 1:9 
Keep me. (Ps. 17:8.) Isaiah 42:6 
Guide me. (Ps. 31:3.) John 16:13 
Deliver me. (Ps. 119-134.) Ps. 1:14 
Hear me. (Ps. 55:12.) Ps. 145:19 
Restore me. (Ps. 51:12.) Jere. 30:17 
Search me. (Ps. 139:23.) Jere. 17:10 


Prayer is the bow; the promise is the arrow. Faith is 
the hand which draws the bow, and sends the arrow with 
the heart’s message to heaven. 
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‘‘Happy New Year!”’ 


How carelessly we toss off the familiar and friendly 
salutation, often without a thought of its deeper signifi- 
cances. It is well to utter the wish, however, since we do 
not have too many opportunities to express kindly and 
friendly sentiments of a personal nature. The salutation 
lends cheer and good will to the day, and reacts upon the 
wisher quite as strongly as upon the recipient. Let us not 
forget to give the salutation to the casual acquaintance, 
as well as to the friend and familiar. To sound the 
“Happy New Year” in the ear of a foreign-speaking 
newcomer, by the way, may be to strike the very keynote 
of Americanization. 

How many different versions there are of that word 
“Happy.” Most of them lie close to the surface. From 
the worth while point of view, the only path to and 
through a truly happy year lies in the fields of loving and 
unselfish service. When MIssIons wishes you a “Happy 
New Year” therefore, it is wishing that you may have a 
year of service and usefulness, which are the unfailing 
sources of exceeding rich rewards. Make some other 
body’s year happy, and you will realize the wish for your 


own. 
to 
““T Would, But——’”’ 


The Conference had been considering the Completion 
Campaign of the Hundred Million Dollar Fund for our 
missionary and educational work as a denomination. 
The case had been presented from many angles. The 
critical situation of the various organizations involved, 
with only one-half of the Fund subscribed and only a part 
of the pledges paid, had been canvassed and declared 
intolerable. An eloquent speaker had greatly stirred the 
hearts of all as he pictured the cause in which we were 
engaged, the high hopes which had been inspired in the 
missionaries in the front line trenches at home and abroad 
when the New World Movement was launched, the long 
desired advance steps that were at last to be taken, then 
the blighting of hope long deferred, the arrest of develop- 
ment in undermanned fields, the closing of hospitals and 
schools, and the dread note of retrenchment where re- 
trenchment meant practical disbandment. Then he 
described graphically the similar conditions of dismay 
that had befallen our schools and the ministry, through 
failure to realize the expectations inspired. When he 
closed, with convincing appeal, a layman rose and said: 
“ T have listened with great interest to the presentation 
just made so eloquently. I agree with the speaker as to 
the critical situation and the urgent need. As for giving 
my personal aid, I would, but——.” 

“Please stop right there,” said the pleader, earnestly. 
“Take out that ‘but’ or I would rather not have your 
help at all. It is the ‘buts’ that are crippling the cam- 
paign. The ‘buts’ are anti-campaign propaganda, how- 
ever you may look at it. There is no ‘but’ about it, as I 
see it. We have started out on a campaign for our Lord 


and Master, in obedience to our Great Captain’s orders. 
We must carry the campaign through to victory. To do 
that we must concentrate our attention on the means of 
success. We must bend every energy, mingle our en- 
thusiasms, unite our wills, blend our prayers. That ‘but’ 
cuts me like a knife. I know the brother did not mean it, 
yet if he will consider, he will see, Iam sure, that I am 
right. I make the strongest presentation of a great cause 
of which I am capable, and my appeal to join in the noble 
contest is met with, ‘I would—but.’ And I take this up 
seriously because I want us all to take the ‘buts’ out of 
our thinking, out of our attitude. Let us unite in saying, 
‘there is only one thing we are determined on doing, and 
that is on completing what we set out to do, for Christ’s 
sake and the world’s.’” 

The effect of this utterance was electric, so filled was it 
with intensity of feeling and conviction. The audience 
rose spontaneously and pledged itself to go forward. And 
the one who had called forth the thrilling words made 
ample apology, explaining his meaning, and admitting 
that the speaker was right, and that the winning spirit 
has no “but”’ in it. 

ty 


The Washington Conference 


What a renewed and striking illustration of the power 
of Christian personality comes from the Washington 
Conference on the Limitation of Armaments. Some 
writer has said that the equanimity of Harding and the 
pertinacity of Hughes hold the Conference in equilibrium. 
That will do for a characterization, but the world knows 
that there is something back of the equanimity and of the 
pertinacity. The latter is not, indeed Mr. Hughes’ 
prominent characteristic. Sincerity, clear sight, convic- 
tion based on justice and righteousness—these are the 
qualities that inspire such confidence in the head of the 
American delegation. The two leaders together make a 
strong team, and they have nothing to fear from diplo- 
macy or diplomats when it comes to the consideration of 
world issues. From the first statement by Secretary 
Hughes, it was seen that the way to limit armaments is to 
limit, and the magnanimous offer to begin the work was 
proof of the purpose behind the proposiiion. 

Of course it was not to be expected! that the pre ~osition 
should be accepted offhand and ‘he Conference b~ closed 
almost before it got well opened. But the diiticulties 
have not proved as great as the currespondent-prophets 
predicted, and the efforts to stir up dissaUsfaction in one 
camp and another have met with Ics success than might 
have been anticipated. While the friends of Japan could 
wish that there might have been a ready acceptance of a 
fair offer, always there is the home temper to be taken 
into account, and delegates are not absolutely free agents. 
China, too, might well have been a little less clamant and 
a little more modest, making it easier for the nations to 
grant her just claims. And we might go a step farther, 
with equal fairness, and say that it seems a pity that the 
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United States could not have heartily assented to Great 
Britain’s proposal to abolish the submarine as an instru- 
ment of warfare. Naturally the poison gas and airship 
bombing would have come next into the international 
index expurgatorius, and war would indeed have been 
relegated to the background. 

But much has been gained every way, as it is. The 
position of the chief naval powers is now clear. Secret 
diplomacy has not had the upper hand this time. The 
voice of the people has been heard with no uncertain 
sound. The world wants peace and the peoples of the 
world mean to have it. Militaristic governments will 
have to settle with peace desiring and demanding popu- 
lations. The crushing burdens of armament are going to 
be lifted, both on land and sea. Civilization is to have a 
new chance. 

The Christian Church has made its influence strongly 
felt in this critical period. The missionary forces have 
been vitally interested, for war has meant disarrangement 
and retardation to many of them. Our Christian states- 
men appreciate the fact that a mighty volume of prayer 
has ascended to God for such a successful outcome of the 
Conference as shall send a thrill of joy and hope around 
the globe. Let us continue to pray and hope for the 
realization of President Harding’s ideal of an association 
of nations that shall ultimately bind the peoples of the 
earth in bonds of brotherhood and peace. 

As for the effect upon the non-Christian lands, Dr. 
Fosdick puts it finely when he says, in a recent sermon 
following upon his visit to China: 

“The people of the Far East are not fools. They see. 
There are forty million professed Christians in the United 
States, forty million people who have called themselves 
by the name of the Prince of Peace. Today in the capital 

_of the nation where all these Christians live, East and 
West prepare to confer together about the possibility of 
settling their difficulties by reason and not by riot. If 
out of that conference there should come a constructive 
result, if the western nations should prove themselves to 
be sincerely in earnest about laying the foundations of 
peace, that would not only be a great day for the whole 
earth with all its tribes and creeds; it would be the most 
convincing piece of Christian propaganda that ever 
stirred the heart of the Far East to its depths. For they 
are watching us today, with what mingled suspicion and 
hope who can describe, to see whether Christian America 
is really in earnest about peace and is willing to make 
mutual sacrifices with them to obtain it. Deep in the 
heart of the Far East when she thinks of the West is an 
ancient word that was our Master’s too, ‘Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Therefore by their 
fruits ye shall know them.’” 


The Methodists Point the Way 


Midway in the five-year period of the Methodist 
Episcopal Centenary Movement a national conference 
was held in Detroit in November, bringing together a 
notable company. Launched in Columbus in May, 1918, 
the Centenary received subscriptions amounting to 
$102,000,000. Of this there was paid in up to October 31, 
1921, $41,351,501, or 84 per cent of the amount due on 
subscriptions to date. Hard times, unemployment, 


deaths, removals, world disillusionment, the Interchurch 
collapse, plain human nature—are reasons given for the 
drop in subscription payments. Meanwhile world condi- 
tions have intensified opportunities, needs and appeals; 
certain institutional enterprises at home and abroad, 
begun on assured expectation of forthcoming funds, have 
lagged or been stopped entirely; and questions as to faith 
keeping on the part of the mother church have been raised 
by the native church abroad. To take stock and face the 
facts the conference was held. Profound thanksgiving for 
vast Centenary funds already raised and set to work was 
emphasized rather than disappointment because of failure of 
the church to meet all expectations. No note of failure was 
expressed or felt to be permissible. The sense of the 
providentiality of the Movement, whatever its limitations 
as to financial results, was poignant and deeply com- 
pelling, says the report. Bishop Nicholson said that in 
the quadrennium from 1912 to 1916 the total receipts of 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension were 
$4,495,826, while in the single year 1920 they were 
$6,612,593, or $1,116,000 more in one year than in four 
years earlier in the decade. The Board of Foreign 
Missions received $6,311,000 for the quadrennium 1912- 
1916, but $6,612,000 in 1920 alone. In 1921 the total 
receipts of these two major boards and the two women’s 
societies came to $19,387,000. As to the future the senti- 
ment was that the annual minimum ought to be the 
yearly Centenary askings for the five-year period. No 
contrary judgment was expressed at the convention. One 
of the questions under consideration now is how to secure 
new money in the next two and a half years in order that 
delayed projects at home and abroad may go forward. 
The spirit of this conference is commended to our people 
as eminently befitting in our circumstances. 


tg 


New Year Suggestions for 19 22 


1. To hear as little as possible to the prejudice of 
others. 

2. To believe no ill of anyone unless absolutely forced 
to do it. 

3. Never to drink in the spirit of one who circulates an 
ill report. 

4. Always to moderate, as far as I can, the unkindness 
which is expressed toward others, and to exemplify 
Christian charity. 

5. Always to believe that, if the other side were heard, 
a very different account would be given of the matter. 

6. When I am inclined to criticise the faults of others I 
will take a good look in the mirror and ask myself, What 
manner of person am I? 

7. Because I am a Christian, and know in whom I have 
believed, I will refuse to let my faith be clouded and my 
hope diminished by events that are beyond my under- 
standing. My resolve is to trust, serve and go forward. 

8. Not to be a slave to regret or fret. 

g. To radiate good will and sunshine. 

10. To capitalize my mistakes. 

11. Not to worry about the things that don’t happen. 

12. To strive to overcome my limitations. 

13. To cultivate self-mastery, and pave a path to con- 
tentment. 
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Fart a4 eager questioning following his presentation of the subject 
1 1 proved the impression he made. The Japanese delegates know. 
| NOTE AN D COMME N | too, how to appreciate his knowledge both of America his native 
and Japan his adopted country. He represents the highest type 

+ (oe 1% of our consecrated and capable foreign missionaries. 





{{ Subscriptions are essential to the success of the New World 
Movement, but collections are vital to pay the overdue bills of 
the present. 


gq A New Year motto: ‘‘ You'll find a lot of satisfaction in look- 
ing cheerfully on the dark side of life.”’ 


| We have an extra supply of the December issue, thanks to the 
General Board of Promotion, so that if you can use sample 
copies to good advantage, send in your requests. We wish to 
reach as many as possible of those who do not subscribe for 
Missions, and especially those who have an idea that 2 mission- 
ary magazine must be dry and uninteresting. 


{ It may not be amiss to call attention to the fact, impressed 
elsewhere in this issue, that we have only four months in which 
to redeem the preceding eight, so far as concerns the shortage of 
receipts on the New World Movement pledges. These next four 
months are of vast moment to the future of our great enterprises 
as a denomination. A long pull, a strong pull, and a pull all 
together will do it. 


{ One of the finest illustrations of gratitude and true sentiment 
that we recall is that given in the article on Bacone College, 
telling of the gift to the Indian Orphanage by the Indian mother. 
We are glad to be able to present the picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barnett. Bacone is a noble institution, and President Weeks is 
making it a power for good among the many tribes represented 
there. 


{ Certainly the Government of Great Britain has gone to 
generous lengths in order to secure a peaceful modus vivendi with 
Ireland. The Irish who are not satisfied with the settlement 
that creates the Irish Free State would not be satisfied with any- 
thing, and as for some of the descendants of Erin now residing in 
the United States this apparently is the case. Mr. Lloyd George 
and his associates deserve the congratulations of King George, 
the English people, and the world at large, for removing this 
seven centuries old source of grievance. 


{ The commendations that come pouring in for the December 
issue are of course exceedingly gratifying. They are particularly 
so because they show what an immediate response comes when 
the practical needs of the mission fields are set forth clearly and 
pointedly. Of course it is not possible to pririt every issue in two 
colors, or to have every day an original idea like that of the 
Catalog. But our readers may be sure that by and by our 
originators will get up something attractive and striking, so that 
always there will be something to look forward to. 


{ But we are not willing to admit that this January issue is not 
both interesting and valuable. It has a much smaller number of 
illustrations, because halftones cost money, and we are engaged 
in a.strong effort to keep the magazine deficit at the lowest 
possible figure without injuring the magazine itself. The reader 
will find much matter to attract and draw him on from page to 
page. And that smiling family on the cover—that is worth the 
cost of a year’s subscription! 


{| It is a source of great satisfaction to his friends and of aid to 
the cause of missions that Dr. Axling of Japan has been able to 
render service of such value in Washington during the Con- 
ference. He has had opportunity to address a large number of 
Congressmen on Japanese matters, and the long continued and 


{| We are glad to receive announcement from the General Board 
of Promotion that Dr. Hugh A. Heath, Executive Secretary of 
its Department of Conventions and Conferences, has decided to 
continue in that important office, declining the attractive and 
urgent request that he return to Massachusetts and take up 
again the work of Secretary of the State Convention which he 
laid down in order to assume the wider denominational position. 
While there is no doubt that Massachusetts needs Dr. Heath, 
his loss to the Board of Promotion at this time would have been 
serious. For more than two years he has been making contacts 
and gaining experience that will prove of utmost value in carry- 
ing forward the Promotion plans. We join with a host of fellow 
workers and friends in congratulating the denomination on the 
decision. 


4 The suggestion is made by a conference of pastors, denomina- 
tional officials and experienced secretaries of agencies dealing 
with unemployment, that every church should care for its own 
unemployed, as one means of tiding over the present conditions. 
Of course to aid in finding work is the first step, since work is the 
thing desired and not charity. There is much in this suggestion 
that commends it. And the further suggestion that unknown 
transients should be turned over to the regular unemployment 
agencies is in the line of common sense. A period of unemploy- 
ment is a time of spiritual opportunity, is the conclusion of the 
conference recommendations. We advise pastors to send for 
copies of these recommendations, also those of the President’s 
Conference on Unemployment, to the Federal Council of 
Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, New York. In this matter the 
Federal Council Commission on the Church and Social] Service, 
of which Dr. Worth M. Tippy is Secretary, has rendered excel- 
lent service to the public generally as well as to the churches. 
The Federal Council has done a fine piece of work also in con- 
nection with the Washington Conference. 


{ In this issue we place in company with Baby Lipphard an- 
other of Missions’ youngest readers. Look at ‘“‘ While Reading”’ 
and ‘‘After’’ (p. 57) and tell us where you could find a more 
satisfactory result of perusal than the smile that illuminates the 
face of little Marguerite Thomas. Dr. R. C. Thomas, the father, 
Says in sending the photograph, as requested by Miss Mary 
Noble, “‘How could anyone look otherwise, after reading the 
good news in your magazine?” 


A letter from Rev. L. C. Smith of Nellore, India, says: 


“Tt is encouraging when our Indian Christian young people 
show the true Spirit of Christ in deciding important questions. 
The following incident is a significant example. Miss K. 
Cornelius had her college training in America. She has been the 
science teacher in our Girls’ High School in Nellore for two 
years. She is a capable, attractive and popular teacher. Her 
salary is Rs. 150 per month. She was offered another position, 
not in a Mission school, on Rs. 400 per month as a teacher of 
English. She says she feels her responsibility as a Christian to 
help her sisters along in the Christian life and the road upward. 
This sense of responsibility and sacrifice was deepened by the 
example of the Missionary Principal of the school in which she 
serves, Miss Ella J. Draper.”” In transmitting this note, Rev. 
L. C. Smith, of Nellore, says, ‘‘The incident made a deep 
impression upon me, and I think would interest the people at 
home.” It will give to our readers one more of many instances 
of a devotion and spirit of self-sacrifice characteristic of our 
converts who appreciate so thoroughly what Christianity has 
done for them, revolutionizing their lives and filling them with 
hope and love. (See picture on page 15.) 
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A task too great for us—but not for God. | 
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Blessed task which links us with Him. 
In our weakness may His strength be made perfect. 
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A Crisis in the Work of Northern Baptists 


BY J. Y. AITCHISON, D.D. 


financial condition which they are facing. 
These distressing facts are due, in a large 
part, to the decrease in receipts from New 
World Movement pledges during the first 
six months of the current fiscal year, or since May 1, 1921. 

It is doubtless true that during the last fiscal year the 
receipts of every organization participating in the New 
World Movement were in excess of the receipts of any 
previous year. This is an occasion for deep gratitude to 
God. The increased cost of conducting our work has, for 
the most part, absorbed the increased income. Unless 
present conditions are immediately relieved and a larger 
income is made available, retrenchment will become in- 
evitable. 

We are confident that when the facts are known, our 
people will respond and furnish the funds needed. 

A strenuous effort to collect what is due on pledges will 
be put forth during the next few weeks. We beseech all 
our churches and individual subscribers to respond 
heartily and promptly to this appeal. 

Extensive efforts are being put forth also to increase the 
subscriptions to the New World Movement Fund by 


HE official statements of our National So- 
T cieties and Boards indicate the critical 








$30,000,000 between now and April 30, 1922. Of this 
$30,000,000 the subscribers will be asked to pay one-third 
during the current fiscal year and one-third during each of 
the two remaining years of the New World Movement 
period. 

The following statements should be read very carefully. 
They contain figures and statistics but they represent life. 
Every reader will feel the necessity of giving these facts 
the widest publicity in his own church. They have to do 
with the training of young men and women for life’s 
work, and with the support of our messengers in all lands. 
These, our representatives to a lost world, look to us for 
adequate backing. Christ and we must depend upon 
them for the winning of men, women and children to Him. 
He alone is able to save. Northern Baptists will not fail 
our Lord or our messengers in this crisis. 


Our Foreign Mission Societies 


Disaster threatens the Foreign Mission work of the 
denomination unless a solution is found for the financial 
problem confronting the two Foreign Mission Societies in 
common with the other organizations participating in the 
New World Movement. If there is not a very large in- 
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crease in receipts from today until April 30, 1922, the end 
of our fiscal year, our Foreign Mission Societies will be 
compelled to make drastic retrenchments that would 
greatly injure the work on all our fields in China, India, 
Japan, Africa and the Philippine Islands and Europe. 

The authorized expenditures of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society for the regular work of the 
present year, including European Relief, are $1,928,287, 
the same total as for the preceding year. Toward this 
amount an income of $216,000 is practically assured from 
legacies, matured annuities and interest on invested 
funds, leaving $1,712,287 to be provided by contributions 
from churches and individuals. For the first six months 
of the year, May 1 to October 31, the total receipts have 
amounted to $437,214; the receipts from denominational 
contributions have been $321,873, or about one-half of the 
amount received during the same period last year. If this 
ratio is not materially increased, the Society instead of 
receiving $1,344,553 in contributions, as was the case last 
year, will receive only one-half that sum. The result 
would be a deficit in the year’s account of from $500,000 
to $700,000. This amount, added to the debt of $689,- 
459.61 reported on April 30, 1921, would make a total 
debt of from $1,200,000 to $1,400,000. 

The Woman’s Foreign Mission Society received from 
all sources from May 1 to October 31, $92,542, or a 
shortage of $242,342 on its operating budget, in addition 
to a deficit brought over from last year of $226,122. 

(Statements by these Societies were printed in De- 
cember Missrons.—Eb.) 


The Home Mission Society 


The budget for the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society for the current year is $931,839. This is sub- 
stantially the same as that of the previous year, on which 
we received approximately 90 per cent of our expec- 
tations. Our budget for the first six months this year 
would therefore be $465,919. Of this amount it was 
anticipated $363,419 would be received from churches 
and individuals and $102,500 from income from invested 
funds, matured annuities and legacies. 

The actual receipts from churches and individuals for 
this period have been only $85,669.85, or $277,749.15 less 
than our expectations. Our income from invested funds, 
etc., has been $119,160.18, or $16,660.18 more than 
expectations. 

Our total disbursements for the first six months were 
$388,008.57, or $77,910.43 less than the approved budget. 

Notwithstanding the increased income from invested 
funds, etc., and the savings thus far effected in our operat- 
ing budget, our net deficit has increased from $98,162.97 
on April 30, 1921, to $267,790.94 on October 30, 1921. 
This is the largest debt in the entire history of the 
Society. 

Unless receipts during the next six months improve 
materially, the Society will be confronted with a stagger- 
ing debt, and will be obliged to reduce its missionary 
forces and curtail its work in every direction. 

Only by sacrificial giving can the threatened disaster be 
averted and the widespread labors of the Society be con- 
tinued in our homeland, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico and 
Central America. 

CHARLES L. Waite, Executive Secretary. 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Treasurer. 


Woman’s Home Mission Society 
Wuat Is Your ANSWER? SHALL WE RETRENCH? 


If we do it will be the first time in the history of our 
Society. Always we have faced forward. We cannot 
believe that today, when the needs are greater than ever 
and when the whole world looks to America for moral and 
spiritual leadership, our great denomination will permit us 
to withdraw workers from the field. This will be our only 
course unless there is immediate relief, since present 
receipts are far below the amount necessary for our 
current needs. 

Home Mission Work is a sure foundation of a world 
wide task. America must be saved if she is to do her part 
in helping to save the world. We implore the churches 
immediately to push the payment to date of pledges 
already made and to assure the completion of the Hun- 
dred Million Dollar Fund. 


Receipts May to November, 1920....... $114,216.77 


Receipts May to November, 1921....... 61,000.95 
Decrease, 1921 over 1920.............. $53,215.82 
Monthly receipts necessary to carry on 

CD ee 40,000.00 
Average monthly receipts May to No- 

Weminens IOP s 6 5 nas ise oe des 10,000.00 
Borrowed money to May 1, 1921....... 228,552.23 
Total borrowed money to November 15, 

UN ives cca itaia Share enka andes prtararars 317,666.66 


The item “Borrowed Money” on which we must pay 
interest, does not indicate that our disbursements have 
exceeded the budget allowed us by the Northern Baptist 
Convention. On the contrary the disbursements have 
been well within the budget. The proportion which the 
total amount borrowed, namely, $317,666.66 bears to the 
annual budget of $483,404, proves the desperate need of 
our Society. 

A survey of Home Mission opportunities reveals “fields 
white, already to harvest,” but lacking the laborers who 
shall gather in the sheaves. Scores of trained women 
should be assigned at once to service among Italians, 
Mexicans, Negroes, Cosmopolitan groups, the Slavic 
races and the neighboring multitudes in-Central America. 
But there are no funds in our treasury. 

Buildings too are needed: Christian Centers in great 
industrial: and cosmopolitan communities, making in- 
telligible to New Americans the love of God, the message 
of the Gospel. There is crying need of school buildings in 
Mexico, Central America, Cuba and Porto Rico. No- 
where else is our obligation to provide Christian education 
more imperative than among our Spanish speaking neigh- 
bors. But there are no funds in our treasury. 

New fields should be cultivated. The rewards attend- 
ing our service among Japanese, Italians, Mexicans and 
Latin-Americans at home and to the South of our country 
kindle the desire to extend the work. But there are no 
funds in our treasury. 

No favorable response is possible so long as the present 
financial condition continues. Not that only, the present 
condition of our Society indicates not merely standstill, 
but actual retrenchment. What is your answer? 

In behalf of the Board of Managers, 
Mrs. GEORGE W. CoLeMAN, President; 
Mary E. BLoomer, Treasurer; KATHERINE 
S. WESTFALL, Executive Secretary. 





The Publication Society 


Our greatest hope, our finest challenge, and our biggest 
opportunity are in the children of our land. Yet we are 
wasting our childhood resources. T:wenty-seven million 
boys and girls in the U. S. do not attend Sunday school. 
We can save ourselves from becoming a nation of religious 
iliterates only by placing religion on a par with other 
interests in the education of the child. 

The Publication Society is the agent of Northern 
Baptists for the promotion of religious education among 
our people. Without educated Christians, trained for 
service, the work of the Kingdom cannot go forward. 
This work, the laying of the foundations upon which must 
be built the churches of tomorrow, has grown steadily. 
with most gratifying results during the last decade. But 
today its further progress is seriously threatened because of 
the serious shrinkage in our receipts. 

An Alarming Situation. Last year in the first six 
months the Publication Society received from all sources 
$159,734.14. During the first six months of this year it 
has received only $91,510.09, or $78,224.05 less than the 
previous ‘year for the same period. 

Last year the expenditures of the Society were, for the 
first six months, $172,427.19; this year $168,052.48. The 
average monthly income last year was $26,622.36; average 
this year only $15,251.68. The monthly expenditures 
last year were $28,737.86; this year $28,008.75. Last 
year the average monthly deficit for the first six months 
was $2,115.50, or $12,693 for the period; this year 
$12,757.07, and $76,542.42 for the period—more than six 
times as great as that of last year. And yet the expenditures 
are less than 85 per cent of the amount approved by the 
Finance Committee of the Convention, and authorized by the 
Convention itself. 

The Society's Embarrassment. ‘This extraordinary 
shrinkage in the expected receipts has produced a critical 
situation. The Society has been obliged to borrow 
heavily to maintain its work even approximately at the 
level of last year. It has practiced economy wherever 
possible, even to the extent of not filling vacancies caused 
by resignation. It has had to tell several of the states 
whose Directors of Religious Education have resigned 
that it cannot provide for the remainder of this fiscal year 
the necessary funds for the appointment of directors to 
take their places. Any lessening of our work for the 
churches in the field of religious education is a tragedy, in 
view of the general situation in our land. 

The Bible. There is no missionary work of the de- 
nomination more fundamental than the distribution of 
God’s word to those who have never had it. The Publi- 
cation Society is the agent of the denomination for this 
work. The Society keeps a stream of Bibles flowing out 
into the unchurched communities and homes of our land. 
We must not let this stream dry up! We should replenish 
its sources until it becomes a mighty river of blessing to 
the peoples of the earth. 

The One Way Out. There is only one way out of this 
very critical situation that is worthy of us, and that can 
be pleasing to our Lord, that is—to pay our pledges in full 
—thus keeping faith with God. This will take care of 
present debts. It will enable us to maintain, with a 


measure of efficiency, our existing work. 
The Complete Answer. However, the advance in all our 
work for which provision was made in the Survey, will be 
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made possible only as we complete the One Hundred 
Million Dollars of the New World Movement. 


GILBERT N. Brink, Corresponding Secretary, 
GrorcE L. EstaBrook, Treasurer. 


Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board 
1921-1922 


EXPENSES 


For grants to beneficiaries, special pension 
grants, retiring pension grants, pensions 
for retired missionaries, and for retiring 
I II 5. ics 5g he coin bn ce 

To provide for transfer from Permanent 
fund to special pension reserve fund in 
yo Sic cereacabeact ales 

((This transfer was made necessary by 
the preferential treatment followed the 
first two years in accord with the vote of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. In- 
stead of receiving 8.55% of the funds 
collected, the Benefit Board received 
only 3.41%. 

For expense budget.................... 


$832,000 


177,000 


25,038 
$1,034,038 


RECEIPTS 


Income of invested funds............... $150,109 
The Board to November 30, 1921, has 
received through the New World Move- 
ment a total of $680,012.32, leaving a 
balance of $1,021,741.97 unpaid on 
account of preferential treatment. The 
income of the $1,021,741.97 unpaid 
would have increased this annual income 
from invested funds by $51,087.09. 
Income of the Rockefeller Fund......... 
(Not to be included in the New World 
Movement.) 
Received to November 30, 1921, through 
the General Board of Promotion....... 


327,682 


48,177 
$525,968 


Balance required from the General Board 
of Promotion (exclusive of $1,021,741.97 
still due, referred to above) in order to 
close the year without deficit.......... $508,070 


WE Must KEeEp FaitH WITH Our MINISTERS. 
AGE Must BE PROTECTED. 


THE BOARD CAN HELP ONLY AS THE CHURCHES HELP 
THE BOARD. 


E. T. Tomiinson, Executive Secretary, 
A. M. Harris, Treasurer. 


The Board of Education 


The Board of Education has received for the first six 
months of this year $18,474.53, and expended $70,435.38. 
Who will suffer if the receipts are not greatly increased? 
If a halt must be called, or a retreat ordered in the mis- 
sionary education program, or in the work for students, 
then every Baptist who feels the obligation to preach the 
Gospel to every creature must be deeply concerned. 





























Early impressions are lasting. The tens of thousands 
who are now members of the Children’s World Crusade, 
when they have grown to manhood and womanhood will 
not need high pressure methods to extract money for the 
extension of the Kingdom of Christ. The World Wide 
Guild has enlisted a great number of young women in 
mission study. Shall we retrench here? More than 
50,000 of our Baptist people have registered in reading 
courses and church schools of missions. Can we afford 
to discontinue this sort of effort? 

Retrenchment in the work of the Board of Education 
would mean the withdrawal also of pastors from our great 
universities. The boy and girl from the home and the 
home church will be to the professor a pupil, to the 
merchant just a customer. They are very dear to the 
home folks but at college they are roomers and boarders. 
To most of the residents in the college town they are birds 
of passage. 

Who will care for their souls? The worth of the 
University Pastor has been proven. Yet on the basis 
of present receipts some of these experts in friendship 
must be withdrawn. These men were chosen because of 
their divine love for young people, but unless receipts 
greatly increase, they cannot be supported. We know 
that the 35 men now at work are preventing great wreck- 
age of faith and of life. We know that they are develop- 
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ing men and women for Christian leadership in the world 
of tomorrow. Shall any part of this work stop? The 
parents of these students must answer and the answer 
must come also from those who know where men are being 
trained for leadership. 


Emory W. Hunt, Acting Chairman, 
GEORGE R. BAKER, Acting Secretary. 


What Our Papers Say 


Your prayers? Yes. Your energy in seeking new 
pledges? Yes. Both of these things are profoundly 
needed. But the money you solemnly pledge to the Lord 
and which is now due is the first need. Back up your 
prayer and your work by a payment before the sun shall 
go down on this day.—The Bapiist. 


We are deeply interested in the completion of the $100,- 
000,000 Fund. But our first interest is in raising a few 
millions in hard cash to meet the present emergency. Let 
every pledge to the New World Movement be paid at 
once. In addition, let tens of thousands of our people 
make new and large and definitely designated gifts to our 
home and foreign mission societies and to the missionary 
department of our Publication Society. Let us save the 
burning house!—W atchman-Examiner. 


The Proposed National Laymen’s Council 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON LAYMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


We believe that the laymen of our Northern Baptist 
churches should be called to serve as follows: 


1. To pray at all times that we may be led of God. 

2. To plan for the development of the latent power of our 
laymen for intensive Christian work in all of the activities 
of the denomination and to aid and hearten our pastors and 
churches and existing organizations of every character. 

3. To help raise the remainder of our One Hundred 
Million Dollar Campaign. 

In order to accomplish these things we recommend: 

1. That there be created a body to be known as the 
National Laymen’s Council which shall be a department 
of the Administrative Committee of The General Board of 
Promotion, and that such Council be composed of an 
Executive Committee of eleven (11) (to be chosen by a 
special committee of the Administrative Committee) to- 
gether with one layman from the territory of each State 
Convention in the Northern Baptist Convention and of the 
New York City Metropolitan Board of Promotion, to be 
nominated by the Executive Committee of the National 
Laymen’s Council and approved by the State Board of 
Promotion. 

2. That there be created in each State a State Laymen’s 
Council of not less than five and not more than nine to be 
chosen by the State Board of Promotion in conference with 
the member of the National Laymen’s Council for that 
territory. 

3. ‘That the organization of laymen to be effected should 
at once offer its services to the existing denominational 
organizations. That the Executive Committee of the 
National Laymen’s Council be asked to aid the Adminis- 
trative Committee of The General Board of Promotion and 
the General Director, giving to such Committee and Direc- 
tor every possible assistance. That in like manner the 
State organizations place themselves at the disposal of the 
State Boards of Promotion for such services as may seem 
best and proper. 


4. That all clerical work required by the Laymen’s 
Councils be done by the existing Boards of Promotion and 
that the expenses thus arising, and for postage, telegrams, 
etc., be kept at a minimum and be paid out of the existing 
promotional budget. 

5. That all other expenses be met by the laymen them- 
selves in the manner following, to wit: That all laymen 
serving in connection with the Laymen’s Councils, both 
National and State, be asked to so at their own expense, 
and be requested to send a statement of the expenses in- 
curred by them to the treasurer of the National Laymen’s 
Council, and that such treasurer be requested to issue to 
each such layman a receipt therefor, and that for this sole 
purpose the Executive Committee of the National Lay- 
men’s Council choose one of its own members to act as 
treasurer. 

6. That a full statement of such expenditures be pre- 
sented by The General Board of Promotion to the Northern 
Baptist Convention at its next meeting with the request 
that such expenditures be received by the Northern Baptist 
Convention as an added contribution by the laymen toward 
the completion of the One Hundred Million Dollar cam- 
paign, and be allowed as an added item to the credit of The 
General Board of Promotion expense account for the year 
for which report is made. 

7. That the State Laymen’s Council in each state, in 
cooperation with the State Board of Promotion, be free to 
undertake its work in its own way to reach the laymen in 
that state; with the suggestion that, wherever practicable, 
men active in the former movements among our laymen be 
again called into service, and that brotherhoods and other 
men’s organizations in each loca! church be utilized 
wherever it is advantageous to do so. 

8. That the foregoing recommendations be carried into 
effect at the earliest possible moment. 

Respectfully submitted, 


E. H. RHoapDEs, Jr., ALBERT L. Scott, A. M. Harris. 
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Bacone College, Our Notable Indian School 


THE INSTITUTION IN WHICH NORTHERN BAPTISTS HAVE OPPORTUNITY 
TO TRAIN CHRISTIAN LEADERS FOR MANY TRIBES—A SYMPOSIUM 


I. Bacone’s Opportunity 


By B. D. WEEKS, PRESIDENT. 


T AN Indian Association my heart was 
stirred to see an Indian father and son in 
the fellowship of the ministry, and in the 
name of our Baptist denomination I 
thanked the father for giving his son to the 
ministry of the church of our common love. 

Whereupon he arose and in his courtesy of manner said: 

“Mr. Weeks, this boy is the son of my first love, long gone 

from me; and I sent him to Bacone. I worked to get the 

money. I paid his way. Iaskednohelp. It was my joy. 

When I am dead I will leave him to the Baptist denomin- 

ation of my love.’”’ And the Association sobbed and then 

broke into song and I with it. Can you think that a race 
which can produce such poetry of fatherhood will not 
come in due season to bless the world? 

The Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes are a Baptist 
heritage—there being more Baptists among them than 
any other denomination. Baptist mission work among 
them began long before they removed from their old 
homes to the Indian Territory. Today the names of 
Isaac McCoy, Humphrey Posey, H. F. Buckner, J. S. 
Murrow and A. C. Bacone, are household words among 
the Five Civilized Tribes. Then too, there were strong 
native preachers among them, such as Charles Journey- 
cake, John McIntosh, Wesley Smith, Chief John Jumper, 
Black Beaver, Chief Keokuk, and others who gave them- 
selves and all they possessed for the cause of Christ and 
Christian education during pioneer days in the Territory, 
when Bacone Indian University was first founded. 





Race LEADERS WIN SUCCESS 


There are many leading Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes able to cope with their white brethren in the point 
of leadership. Rev. Henry M. Harjo, a Bacone man, full 
blood Creek, has acquired considerable wealth through oil 
production, gives himself unselfishly to the evangeli- 
zation of the Seminole Indians in Florida, and has given 
liberally of his means recently to the Murrow Indian 
Orphanage at Bacone. There is no way of knowing how 
much time and money Mr. Harjo has invested in the 
Seminole work. 

Rev. James McCombs, another native preacher among 
the Creeks, a farmer preacher, working industriously 
with his hands to support his family, and preaching every 
Sunday, a man of unblemished character, moderator of 
the Creek Association, is also a Bacone graduate. 

Mr. F. C. Alec, an active layman among the Creeks, 
clerk of the Creek Association, generous with his means, a 
good business man, is also a Bacone graduate. Rev. John 
Smith, a Bacone man, Sunday school leader, and mission- 
ary to the Florida Seminoles, whose purse is freely open 
to every good cause, and a man of unblemished character, 
has given his time and influence freely for a new and 
greater Bacone. Rev. P. R. Ewing, one of the most active 


and influential ministers among the Creeks, is a Bacone 
man. Mrs. Ewing, a graduate of Bacone, and a daughter 
of Rev. William McCombs, is a regularly appointed 
missionary of the Creek Association to the Wichita 
Indians. Mr. and Mrs. Ewing have given their time and 
influence without reservation to the building of the new 
Bacone, Mr. Ewing having served as my faithful inter- 
preter for the past eighteen months most efficiently. Rev. 
William McCombs, pioneer minister among the Creeks, 
has given his influence for forty years for the upbuilding 
of Bacone, and rejoices that he lives to see the fruit of his 
labors. 


For A NEW AND A GREATER BACONE © 


Bacone College, situated at Muskogee, the capital of 
the Five Civilized Tribes, and almost in the heart of the 
Creek nation, has an Indian population of more than 
100,000 within a radius of 100 miles. Then there are the 
Blanket tribes numbering 19,000 in the western part of 
the State. This year the following tribes are represented 
among the student body: Creek, Choctaw, Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Seminole, Euchee, Shawnee, Kiowa, Co- 
manche, Arapaho, Wichita, Apache, Pottawatomie, 
Cheyenne, Otoe, Pawnee, Osage, Mono, Hopi, Crow. 
These students come from Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
Arizona, Montana, and California. If only we had the 
means Bacone could easily become a great national school 
for Indians, with every tribe in the nation represented. 
It must be. The Indians depend upon their missionaries 
and native preachers for advice and leadership, but only a 
small fraction of these have had any adequate prepara- 
tion, and the great majority of them have had no theo- 
logical training whatever. Bacone College, with its 
pitifully inadequate equipment, is nevertheless the best 
opportunity open to the ambitious Indian youth. We 
have crowded 200 students into dormitories that should 
not hold much more than half that number. Our teachers 
are shamefully overworked. We should have facilities at 
once for not less than 500 students. Almost half that 
number have been denied admission this year for lack of 
room. It is true we have now a building program which 
includes a new administration building and two dormi- 
tories, the money being provided by individual Indians, 
the Home Mission Society and the General Education 
Board, but these buildings will not relieve the present 
demand. There must be at least two more dormitories, 
a dining room and kitchen, and perhaps the greatest need 
of all is a well equipped gymnasium. Many Indian youth 
are tubercularly inclined, the gymnasium is needed so 
badly, and we have been praying that some one might be 
led to provide this need. 

The Baptists should develop Bacone College to provide 
for at least 500 students, though we could easily have 
twice that number if we had the equipment. It will be 
several decades before the Indian children as a whole will 
be ready to enter white schools. Hundreds of them from 
fifteen to eighteen years of age have never been to school, 
and must enter the primary, where in white schools they 


















































would be laughed at, whereas in Indian schools they are 
understood, and meet with the interest and sympathy so 
much needed in their development. We should have an 
up-to-date normal department; a greatly enlarged theo- 
logical department, so that the Indian churches may have 
intelligent Christian leadership, and where missionaries 
can be trained for the thousands of neglected Indians in 
Central and South America; the grammar grades must by 
all means be maintained; a first class musical department, 
to develop the musical genius of the race; an art depart- 
ment, for the Indians are natural artists; a practical 
business course, to meet the demands for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, etc., and so keep our young people out of un- 
desirable business colleges in the cities; a strong industrial 
department, including practical farming, trades for the 
young men, and instruction in cooking, sewing, dress- 
making, millinery, nursing and home-making for the 
young women. 


II. Memorials of Indian Gratitude 
By CuHartes L. Waite, D.D. 


HE other day our hearts were made to rejoice over 

the fact that as a result of special meetings at 

Bacone College, Oklahoma, President Weeks 
baptized thirty-eight students. In a total enrollment of 
218 only three now are not professed Christians. The 
spiritual atmosphere of the school was never so good as 
now. In view of the splendid advance among the 
Oklahoma Indians in the way of meeting the financial 
needs of Bacone, it is especially gratifying to know that 
the religious interest is keeping pace with property 
development. 

The reports of conversions among the Arapaho, the 
Crow, Shoshone, Paiute, Kiowa, Mono and other tribes, 
bring home to us all the more forcibly the highly regret- 
table fact that approximately 50,000 Indians in the United 
States have not yet been visited by the missionaries of the 
Cross. 

In the canvass for funds under the New World Move- 
ment many of our Indian churches exceeded their allot- 
ments, thus giving further proof of their loyalty to Christ. 
Instances of sacrificial giving are not rare. Some of the 
Christians among the poorest of the Indian tribes have 
given until the missionaries have thought it wise to 
remonstrate. ‘“‘But it is for my Saviour,” one Indian 
replied. ‘Cannot I do what I wish for Him? From me 
He kept nothing back.” 

Gratitude and a fine sense of justice is at the foundation 
of the movement among the Oklahoma Indians to meet 
the financial needs of Bacone College and the Murrow 
Orphan’s Home. 


AN INDIAN MOTHER’S GRATITUDE 


From Muskogee a beautiful story has come to us of an 
Indian mother who, out of the fulness of a grateful heart, 
has made a magnificent gift to the Murrow Orphanage of 
Bacone College. This young mother had lost three chil- 
dren at birth before a son was born that lived to bless her 
home. The baby was not many days old when the mother 
decided what to do as a memorial of her gratitude. At 
once she sent word to President Weeks that she was ready 
to make a gift of $100,000 as an endowment fund for the 
Orphanage. Moreover, after the death of her third child, 
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she had graciously adopted an Indian girl and is making 
loving provision for her future. Interest in this gift to the 
Orphanage is heightened when we are aware that the 
young Indian mother, before wealth came to her through 
oil having been discovered upon her land allotment, met 
at Bacone a young orphan student who had been given a 
home in the Murrow institution at the age of fourteen. 
The attachment between the two, which ripened into 
marriage, began in the student days, years before the dis- 
covery of. oil made the young woman wealthy. How 
fitting that the Orphanage that gave her a husband 
should now be the recipient of her bounty. What bearing 
that romance has upon another gift of $50,000, which she 
has designated for a boys’ dormitory at Bacone College, 








MR. AND MRS. GEORGE BARNETT (MRS BARNETT IS 
WEARING THE BEADS) 


this Indian couple alone can tell. Both are among the 
character-products which have given Bacone such high 
rank as a Christian school. 

Furthermore, the school has played a major part in the 
life of the grandfather of the Creek baby, for whom the 
gift of gratitude was made. In memory of a son who died 
at Bacone, this Indian has given $50,000 for an adminis- 
tration building, which is now nearing completion under 
the guidance of our Department of Architecture. 

A new girls’ dormitory at the Murrow Indian Orphan’s 
Home will be a blessing to countless Indian orphan girls, 
because of the generous action of two other well-to-do 
Indian women, a mother and daughter who gave $50,000 
for this object. This also was a love-offering given freely 
and naturally, for the Indians are very devoted to the 
orphans of their race, and it is customary for Indian 
families to adopt orphans or to provide for them in some 
satisfactory way. 

Another husband and wife, feeling that the Murrow 
Orphanage should have a campus of its own, purchased 
80 acres of fine farming land adjoining the 160 acres of 
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1. Girl representatives of different tribes at Bacone College. 4. The venerable Dr. J. S. Murrow, founder of Murrow 
2. President B. D. Weeks, with five of his students, each representative of a differ- stone of the new Administration building for E 
ent state—Mississippi, Oklahoma, California, Montana and Arizona. background. : 

3. Group of Indian boys representing different tribes. 5. Samuel Richard Memorial, Bacone College, in proce 
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der of Murrow Indian Orphanage, laying the corner- 6. Group of Bacone students devoted to definite Christian service. 
building for Bacone College—President Weeks in 


7. Rev. William McCombs, Creek preacher, breaking ground for Samuel Richard 
; Memorial. Secretary Barnes is next behind him. 
ollege, in process of building. 8. Standing, ministers of Creek Ass’n; seated, clerk and moderator; Bacone graduates. 


and Scenes at Laying Cornerstone of New Administration Building 
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A GROUP OF CHILDREN FROM THE MURROW INDIAN ORPHAN’S HOME, BACONE, OKLAHOMA. INSERT: MR. AND MRS. GEORGE 
W. BOSEN, FULL-BLOOD CREEKS. MRS. BOSEN AND HER MOTHER MADE POSSIBLE THE NEW GIRLS DORMITORY AT BACONE 
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Bacone College at a cost of $12,000, deeding it to the 
Society. Altogether $350,000 has been given within 
recent months for the equipment and endowment of the 
College and Orphanage. These gifts have been greatly 
stimulated by a conditional offer of $80,000 made by the 
General Education Board, to which the Home Mission 
Society has added $40,000 from the income on designated 





| the discovery of oil under their allotments. The vast 


gifts which were received outside of the New World 
Movement. Only a few of our Indians have profited by 


majority of these first Americans are very poor. All 
however are deeply interested in Bacone and out of their 
generosity or poverty are making gifts to this Indian 
College and Orphanage, in order that their boys and girls 


| may have the finest possible education under Christian 


evangelical auspices and be trained for Christian 


| leadership. 
| III. The Indian of Tomorrow 
| 


(An oration delivered at Bacone by Tyler Young, an 
Arapaho. It is a look forward that is not only necessary 
_and timely but carries an added appeal because it gives 


| us a real glimpse into the Indian heart.) 


HE youth of today is the man of tomorrow.” If 
we can only realize this as courageous men and 
women, if we can realize it in the sense of loyalty, 

loyalty to our Alma Mater, loyalty to the purpose we are 

trying to attain, loyalty to our principles, to our country, 

_and last but not least, loyalty to Him, the Creator of the 

| Universe, without whom all things are impossible! 

The American continent is dotted here and there with 
Indian Schools. Some are under the supervision of the 
Federal Government, while others, like our local insti- 

_ tution, are under private control. There are schools like 

| Haskell Institute, Chilocco, and Riverside, established 

for the Indians, which rank along with the best colleges 

_and universities in the country. Then there are the 


countless number of State Institutions and local high 
| schools where Indians are admitted. The Indian should 


count himself fortunate in that there are no restrictions 
put upon him. He is allowed free access to society, he is 
invited and admitted to every sort of professional and 
business enterprise. What his pale-face brother can 
accomplish is within his reach. He is endowed with the 
same abilities, the same instincts, the same passions; and 
his opportunities and possibilities are unlimited. Train 





the Indian up in the way that he should go, surround him 
with healthful environment, then see that he gets 
occasional encouragement, and the American nation will 
never regret having ever placed the Indian in the halls of 
civilization. The American Indian is human, every inch 
of him, although in previous years the Government has 
not treated him as such; but that injustice belongs to the 
past. We hold no grudge against the “Great- White 
Father.” The late war has proved our loyalty to the 
cause of America, and now that it is over and a new era 
has dawned in the administration of the Government at 
Washington, the influential element of the Red Race 
ought to be watching eagerly to determine what steps are 
to be taken in the solution of the so-called “Indian 
Problem.” 

The crying need of the Indian at the present time is 
recognition—recognition, in the sense that full citizen- 
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ship be extended to that class who are still under Govern- 
ment supervision. But even this has met with objections 
on the part of those who are supposed to know. Authori- 
ties on this all important subject are agreed that the 
younger generation, such as are educated and self- 
‘supporting, should be granted the privileges of American 
citizenship and that the older Indians continue to be 
wards of the Government. For as long as they are 
ignorant of the English tongue and the activities of this 
Government and the economic, social, and financial con- 
ditions of the world-at-large, it would be criminal to turn 
them loose at the mercy of those who in their greed and 
love of gain are striving even now to graft from the Indian 
what little he possesses. It would be like placing an 
infant in a den of lions who, on finding the child unable to 
resist them, proceed to devour. 

Conditions on the Indian reservations at present are 
far from encouraging; in fact, they are detrimental to the 
welfare and progress of the ambitious youth. Coopera- 
tion is unknown, education is given “a black eye” by 
returned students who, upon returning to their homes, 
give a wrong impression of it to the older Indians. I 
could cite dozens of cases where promising boys and girls, 
after a few months’ sojourn on the Reservation, un- 
consciously and unintentionally drift back to the stage 
where the blanket is donned once more. Instead of the 
intelligent and promising youth who stepped off the train 
a few months ago arrayed in all the splendor of modern 
garb and whose capacity in verbal conversation is un- 
limited and who shows promises of delivering his race out 
of the ruts of ignorance and poverty, you now see a 
would-be chieftain costumed in the garb of an ancient 
medicine man holding his new found place in the peyote 
tepee. Perhaps he has married a girl who in all her life 
never once saw the inside of a schoolhouse. Gambling 
becomes a part of his life and loafing is generally his trade; 
his means of sustenance being supplied by the Indian 
Agent who collects the rent for his land. Then there are 
the ceremonial dances and the religious rites, all of which 
combine to tear down the finer qualities of young man- 
hood and womanhood. 

Hence the problem before us is, ‘‘ How shall the Ameri- 
can Indian maintain and preserve those fine qualities that 
American citizenship has taught him?” Must he give up 
the tribal and social practices for a new and better com- 
munity life? Should men of God and carriers of the 
Gospel be sent to the Reservations? How about the 
training of the present day youth? The answer is this: 
By all means abolish the old customs, send more 
“‘worthier” missionaries to these stricken areas, workers 
that will go in and out among the different families, in- 
stead of isolating themselves within the front yard of their 
local pastorate. Bring up the youth of this race in Chris- 
tian institutions like our own. Then they will know 
how to sympathize with the older ones who are ignorant 
of the White Man’s training. 

Let us pray and hope for the expansion and influence 
of institutions like Bacone and more schools like the 
American Indian Institute, which by the way is superin- 
tended by an Indian, for the solution of the “Indian 
Problem” lies therein. 

The Government Schools fill the need of education in 
the sense of vocational training, but, sad to say, training 
along spiritual lines is sadly neglected. 

And lastly, but not least, there is that nation-wide call 
for native leadership. Experience has shown that the 
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SOME OF THE GRADUATES OF THE CLASS OF I92I AT BACONE 


Indian race will follow one of their own blood more readily 
than they will one of another race. Who are the leaders of 
today in the Red Race? Would their names fill a volume? 
Not by any means. The real leaders of today, those who 
serve, not those who work for their own benefit, are the 
men and women we must look up to. 

What will the Indian of tomorrow be? Will he attain 
to the heights set for him by these faithful few? Will he 
have the perseverance, courage, and the “stuff” to persist 
to the end? The problem is for us to solve. It is to the 


younger generation that the challenge is hurled. We 
must be men and women willing to tackle the hard prob- 
lems of life. Some one has said, “Aggressive fighting for 
the right is the greatest sport in the world.” So let us don 
our armor and enter the fray for the redemption of our 
race and in the end may we be able to say, “‘I have done 
my bit.” 

And let us strive to make the Indian of to-morrow 
a man of unlimited resources, a man of loyalty, and a 
man resolute and firm to the end. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS SHOW THE FINE TYPES OF STUDENTS AT THIS INSTITU- 
TION, FROM WHICH NEARLY ALL GRADUATES GO OUT AS PROFESSING CHRISTIANS 





THE YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION CABINET AT BACONE 
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CONTINUATION CAMPAIGN OF THE 
HUNDRED MILLION DOLLAR FUND 




















AS CARRIED ON BY THE WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION 
SOCIETY AND THE WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


¢@x historic day in the annals of the two 
f@y, Societies. On that day, in response to a 
= na call from Dr. Aitchison, three officers of 
CIA) R ) ES) each Society met with him in conference. 
“= After a clear and searching analysis of the 
situation as related to the receipts for the first months of 
the fiscal year, and the imperative need of reaching the 
financial goal of $30,000,000 which was adopted by the 
denomination at Des Moines, and which is to be secured 
in pledges and payments by April 30th, 1921, the officers 
of the Societies agreed to present to their respective 
Boards the sum of $6,000,000 as the share of the women of 
the denomination in the completion of the $100,000,000 
fund; with the understanding that the $6,000,000 is to be 
secured in pledges on or before the close of the fiscal year, 
and that of the $6,000,000, $2,000,000 is to be paid on or 
before April 30th, 1922. 

This action of the officers was presented at once to the 
Boards and was endorsed and adopted as the action of 
each Board in the spirit of faith and prayer. 

How great an undertaking was thus assumed by the 
two Woman’s Societies is more clearly understood when 
measured in terms of the Jubilee of the Woman’s Foreign 
Society. The amount sought in recognition of the 
Jubilee Year was $365,000. The enthusiasm and de- 
votion of the women, however, raised the final figures to 
$467,000. $6,000,000 is very nearly thirteen times 
$467,000. 

Measured in terms of human ability the task assumed 
was seen to be impossible and again and again we re- 
minded ourselves of our insufficiency and the sufficiency 
of God by the words: 





WE CANNOT—GOD CAN 


The name chosen, THE CONTINUATION CAMPAIGN OF 
THE $100,000,000 FUND, indicates that we are not enter- 
ing upon a new undertaking. The women of the Societies 
are simply “carrying on” in a larger way in an effort to 
bear their full responsibility in the New World Move- 
ment. 

The motto chosen is “Have Faith in God” and the 


entire statement by Jesus from which these words are 
taken represents the spirit of utter dependence upon God 
in which we undertake the work. 

The campaign song is “Faith is the Victory.” 

The symbols are the Cross and the Altar, the Cross 
representing His life, His gift; the Altar representing my 
life, my gift. ; 

Since the campaign is most truly a joint undertaking of 
the two Societies, it is in charge of the Committee of 
Conference made up of officers and members of the two 
Boards. The organization of the campaign is well under 
way and is based along familiar channels of the Woman’s 
Societies and the Districts. The National Objective will 
be passed on to the Districts, and by the Districts 
assigned to their constituent States. The States will, in 
turn, pass the work on to the Associations and the Asso- 
ciations to the individual churches. The adaptation of 
the plans in a given District will be worked out in con- 
ference between the District and the State Campaign 
Leaders and the State Directors of Promotion. 

The Woman’s Societies have been richly blessed with a 
host of volunteers who have always shown the finest 
willingness to respond to a great call. Their cooperation 
is deeply needed now and they will be used to the fullest 
extent. There is also back of the campaign a vast wealth 
of experience gained through the Jubilee Movement, and 
this experience will be invaluable. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


Certain clearly defined principles underlie the cam- 
paign. These principles, as adopted by the Committee of 
Conference, follow: 


1st. This is not a new campaign. It is a part of the 
New World Movement and continues the effort to com- 
plete the $100,000,000 Fund. 

2nd. The campaign is not undertaken for the two 
Woman’s Societies but by the Woman’s Societies for the 
New World Movement. 

3rd. All pledges and gifts secured through the cam- 
paign are to be paid through the regularly established 
channels: namely, the offices of the State Boards of 
Promotion. Plans have been made whereby campaign 
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leaders will be enabled to keep a record of every pledge 
and the payments thereon. 

4th. The women will solicit pledges and gifts only, from 
the women of the churches, from the World Wide Guild 
and the Children’s World Crusade. Any deviation from 
this principle shall be subject to conference between 
campaign leaders. 

5th. Churches which have raised their quotas will be 
given full information in regard to the campaign. 
Individual members of the church and congregation who 
have not formerly given will be approached. The 
promise made when the New World Movement was 
undertaken, namely, that a Church which met its quota 
should not be solicited again as a Church until the com- 
pletion of the Movement, will be faithfully kept. 

There are certain recognized. sources of income by 
which we believe the money can be secured without 
violating any pledge made at the beginning of the 
$100,000,000 campaign, and without overstepping the 
limits for solicitation laid down in the 4th principle. 
These sources may be stated as follows: 


ist. Churches which have not yet entered into the New 
World Movement. 


and. Churches which have not yet reached their quota. 

3rd. Churches which have reached their quota but 
which have not reached the New World Movement 
standard, i. e., every member of the church a contri- 
butor. 

4th. New members who have been received into the 
churches since the canvas was made. 

5th. Those who have already pledged but could and 
should give more. 

The achievement of the goal set before us is possible 
only as we recognize our own inability and the power of 
God. He has never failed His people—He never does fail 
them when they throw themselves on Him in a confident 
expectancy of His working through them. He will not 
fail us now. 


WE CANNOT—GOD CAN 


Mrs. H. E. Goopman, Miss HELEN Hupson, 
Mrs. W. A. Montcomery, Mrs. Howarp 
Wayne SmiTH, Miss Ina E. BurTON, Mrs. 
GEORGE CALEB Moor, Mrs. KATHERINE S. 
WESTFALL, Mrs. Geo. W.COLEMAN,Chairman. 
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Indian Chief Makes Heap Big Talk 


BY T. J. DAVIS, MISSIONARY TO CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHO INDIANS 


m@ of the First Arapaho Church out from 
gy; Watonga, Oklahoma. The regular Sun- 
3a day drew near for our meeting and the 
“)) rains had washed out the roads, filled the 
river and carried away many bridges. 
I sent word to the deacons to arrange some kind of meet- 
ing for Sunday. They talked it over and decided it was 
impossible to have church on account of high waters. 
Chief Hale said: “Come to my home and hold meeting 
there; let as many come as can get there.” 

On Sunday thirty-five came in. Chief Hale has a 
good five-room house which the Government built for 
him with his own money. The rooms are so arranged 
as to make one large room. The pastor preached at 
eleven o’clock. Then we had dinner, picnic style, and 
the afternoon meeting followed. 

The afternoon was given fully to the Indians. Hesse 
Bent, my educated native assistant, made a fine talk on 
the prodigal son leaving home and his return, with a fine 
application to the Indians concerning their coming back 
to their Father, our dear Lord. Chief Hale stood up; 
he is a good speaker, tall, erect, with a well-shaped face 
and high forehead, bright eyes and a smiling face. He 
said: 

“‘The Indian is by nature religious and wants to honor 
the Great Spirit. We have not worshipped God right 
many times because we did not have the word of God. 
Many times we had idol worship. We were not educated. 
We had no missionaries or Bibles. When I heard the 
Bible preached by the missionaries God put it into my 
heart that it was the word of God and we ought to do as it 
said. As soon as I understood the Bible I became a 
Christian. Since then I have been trying as a chief to 





lead my people in this good way. I had the ‘flu’ and was 
very sick. The people thought I would die. I called my 
wife to the bed and said to her: ‘I want to live longer to 
help my people. I want you to pray and then I will pray 
that I may get well. We prayed each day and did all we 
could to help. God let me live and I feel I owe my life 
to Him. Every day I pray for my tribe. I pray for the 
missionaries. I pray that weak Christians may become 
strong. Often I walk up on that high hill (pointing to what 
is known as the Red Hills. This is what we might call a 
mesa. It isa noted Indian ground. Over it and around 
it a number of fierce battles were fought in an early day). 
When I get to the top I think of those savage battles. 
I look up and down the valley and see the houses of my 
tribe now living in peace. I think of the schools that are 
educating our children. I look up to the skies and down 
to the earth. Then I kneel down on the ground and pray 
to God and pray to Jesus that my heart may be kept 
good. Sometimes I pray for an hour and shed tears be- 
cause I feel God is hearing my prayer and is with me. I 
pray him to keep my heart soft; that I may love Him and 
love my people. I am old now. I have no education. 
Many of the old Indians do not have soft hearts, but I 
want to keep a soft heart. Let all of us stand strong for 
Jesus.” 

We can always count on Deacon Hale in our work. 
He cannot talk our language but understands many 
things in English. He is an example of what the gospel 
will do. He was born in war days and his early training 
was in the wilds of the plains. Now he is a cultured 
Christian gentleman though he cannot read. The first 
part of his life was spent under savage influence. The 
later part is being spent in devoted, intelligent service 
for our Master. 
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The Student Volunteer Movement itn 1921 


BY ROBERT P. WILDER 


Hee N THE early days of this Movement, 
=<@ President James McCosh, of Princeton, 
@s, wrote of its Student Volunteers, “‘Has any 
> such offering of living young men and 
women been presented in our age, in our 
> country, in any age, or in any country, 

since the day of Pentecost?” 

When these words were penned the Movement had not 
demonstrated its right to exist. Dr. McCosh’s statement 
was in the nature of a prophesy. What would he say if he 
were living now? In 1920 more Student Volunteers sailed 
to foreign fields under North American Missionary 
Societies than went out during any previous year in the 
history of the Movement. The exact number is 595, 
which is 25 per cent more than the record of the preceding 
year and 50 per cent more than the average for each of the 
last 10 years. They were appointed by 74 different 
missionary societies. The total number of Student 
Volunteers who have sailed from Canada and the United 
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States since the Movement began is 8,742. Their dis- 
tribution by fields is as follows: 
Ss is eS ke ear es He ee 942 
pe er ee eee 31 
Comtrel Amarin 2... tt ke 63 
Sew is oo a a wee aa Ke A 2,709 
India, Burma, Ceylon. ....... 1,703 
ees ES re ey ere 1,052 
Latin and Greek Countries of Europe . 43 
MN 9 o-oo we ae Ee eae wR 212 
I Seg on ER Rr Me das eG 75 
RE og as Sh Se Gt gla) Kee 4 82 
I a yn Sie a ek OR 226 
OS ee 167 
Sowte Amerace . . . 2... ee ee 624 
WU 6 ek eo ee ee 242 
ee ee 289 
OCier Commies ott ws 282 
We og we ane es ee 8,742 


Today no small number of the leaders of the missionary 
movement in foreign lands are Student Volunteers, e.g., 
Bishop L. H. Roots, Rev. Edward Lobenstein, Mrs. 
Lawrence Thurston, and Mrs. Frame of China, Dr. 
John M. Springer of Africa, Dr. Samuel M. Zwemer of 
Cairo, Dr. W. J. Wanless, medical missionary in India, 
Dr. Paul Harrison of Arabia, and Miss Charlotte de 
Forest of Japan. 

In studying the Student Volunteer Movement’s in- 
fluence today, mention must be made of the fact that in 
the Secretariat of the Mission Boards at home fifty or 
sixty prominent leaders of the missionary enterprise are 
Student Volunteers, e.g., Rev. Enoch F. Bell, Dr. Stephen 
J. Corey, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. Joseph C. Robbins, 
Dr. Brewer Eddy, Dr. W. E. Taylor, Rev. Allen E. 
Armstrong, Mr. Fennell P. Turner, Rev. Thomas S. 
Donohugh, Mabel Milham Roys, Io Barnes St. John, 
Rev. Ralph Ward, Ella D. MacLaurin, Rev. Charles G. 
Hounshell, and Dr. T. B. Ray. 

The question is often asked as to the qualifications for 
spiritual leadership of the volunteers of today. The 
following facts bring us to believe that the present 
volunteers are not less able or devoted than their pre- 


decessors. Of those graduated in 1921 from North 
American colleges, 3 in 10 have served on the cabinets of 
the Student Christian organizations in their respective 
colleges; 1 in 10 has been president of a college Christian 
Association; 8 in ro of the women and 5 in 10 of the men 
have taught in Sunday Schools; 3 in 10 have had ex- 
perience in City Missions or Social Settlements; 3 in ro 
of the men have been pastors of churches for at least a 
summer. 

The Student Volunteer Movement has made and is still 
making a real contribution to Missionary Education. 
During the past year 271 institutions reported 781 
classes in Mission Study, 19,289 men and women were 
enrolled in these classes. Twenty-two institutions 
reported ‘‘ World Problems Forums” for the discussion of 
international and missionary questions, attended by 
4,508 students. Sixty-eight institutions used the poster 
exhibit prepared by the Movement; and 260 used this 
method of missionary education, making original posters 
following suggestions from the Movement. ‘The edu- 
cational secretaries have encouraged the use of college 
papers as a medium of missionary publicity; and 175 
institutions have developed this method effectively. Two 
hundred and thirty colleges report that they have pro- 
moted the individual reading of missionary literature. 
Missionary education is now very widely adopted by the 
churches, but the plan of such voluntary study originated 
with the Student Volunteer Movement, the pioneer in its 
leadership being D. W. Lyon. When he sailed for China 
he was succeeded by Harlan P. Beach who after ten years 
of service for the Student Volunteer Movement became 
professor in Yale University in the first chair of missions 
in a great university in North America. He was followed 
by J. Lovell Murray who has served as educational secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Movement during the past 
fifteen years. 

After the success of mission study was demonstrated in 
the colleges, the Student Volunteer Movement was urged 
to extend its advantages to the churches, but the leaders 
of the Movement felt and still feel that its efforts should 
be limited to work among students. However, it is of 
interest to note that the Central Committee of United 
Study of Missions of Women’s Boards and the Missionary 
Education Movement owe their origin to the Student 
Volunteer Movement. Before either of these wonderful 
organizations was formed Prof. Beach, who was then 
educational secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 

ment, corresponded with more than 500 Mission Study 
Classes in the churches, and special editions of the 
Student Volunteer Movement’s early text book were 
issued for such church classes. It was Prof. Beach and 
Miss Abbie B. Child, a member of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Student Volunteer Movement, who 
originated the comprehensive plans for mission study 
among women; and Prof. Beach and other secretaries of 
the Movement worked out the first plans for mission 
study which resulted in the formation of the Missionary 
Education Movement. During all these past years a 
stream of young men and women have poured out from 
the colleges with a passion for mission study, and to their 
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influence is due in no small measure the growth of 
missionary education in the churches—both in young 
people’s societies and in Women’s Missionary Societies. 

The Student Volunteer Movement is a Source of 
Strength to the Christian Church in its emphasis on 
giving to missions. Last year students contributed to 
home and foreign missions, through the regular agencies 
of the church, $240,550, as against $135,919 during the 
preceding year. This does not include the gifts of faculty 
members. Such giving is due in no small degree to the 
work of the Movement in the colleges. Asa result thou- 
sands of students are being trained in habits of systematic 
and proportionate giving. One of the largest contributors 
to foreign missions in America was influenced in his habits 
of giving by a traveling secretary of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. Many similar cases could be named. 

The extent of the Movement’s contribution to the 
spiritual life of the colleges and universities cannot be 
estimated. Today students are not provincial in their 
thinking as formerly. There is a world consciousness 
now in the colleges. The Movement has had no small 
part in creating this interest in world affairs. It is due 
largely to the addresses of traveling secretaries of the 
Student Volunteer Movement and to Mission Study and 
discussion groups, also to the striking posters and text 
books the Movement has produced and to the Con- 
ferences it holds. There is today in the colleges a spirit of 
unselfishness and international sympathy which is a 
counteracting influence to the spirit of materialism and 
narrow parochialism. The study of the triumphs of the 
Gospel in mission lands serves as a powerful apologetic for 
Christianity. The study of comparative religion 
demonstrates the uniqueness of Christ. The challenge 
of the Watchword of the Movement, “the evangelization 
of the world in this generation,” stimulates the faith of 
Christian students. As was well said at the Des Moines 
Convention last year, the Watchword “has called out the 
latent energies of the students as has no other 
challenge ever presented to them.” The Movement has 
also made for the spirit of cooperation and the working 
together for a common end, and a deeper reliance upon 
God. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence of the 
groups of devoted volunteers to be found in student 
centers. They are generators of spiritual power as well 
as of missionary zeal. Year by year the traveling secre- 
taries of the Movement carry into the colleges the call of 
Christ for heroic service in the most neglected lands. A 
student wrote during the past year that no one who visits 
his institution so readily gets down to the deeper things as 
does a secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Another student in a state technical school said after 
hearing a secretary speak, that there was such reality in 
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his life and such a passion for service that he could not be 
satisfied with the narrow life he was living and was simply 
forced to settle the question of his own life work. Another 
student wrote that he wanted a certain secretary of the 
Movement for a conference because he “radiated 
spiritual power.” 

The Student Volunteer Movement is expected to 
cultivate 1,000 institutions of higher learning each year. 
For this work it employs at present sixteen men and 
women secretaries. During the past academic year no 
less than 10,000 students came under the influence of the 
thirty-seven Student Volunteer Union Conferences which 
were held in the United States and Canada. It is neces- 
sary to give missionary information and inspiration 
constantly as the calls of the Boards for recruits is 
constantly increasing and the student population is con- 
tinually changing. This year over 2,000 new missionaries 
are called for by the Mission: Boards. The Student 
Volunteer Movement is the recognized interdenomi- 
national recruiting agency of the foreign Boards, accord- 
ingly all the Boards turn to it-for help. In 1920 at the 
meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference representing 
nearly all the Mission Boards of the United States and 
Canada, the following resolution was passed: 


“That the Foreign Missions Conference expresses its deep 
thanksgiving to God for the origin, growth, influence and work 
of the Student Volunteer Movement and draws the attention of 
the leaders of the Movement to the large missionary reinforce- 
ments required by the programs of the several Forward Move- 
ments: the Conference pledges its hearty support to the Move- 
ment in carrying forward the enlarged campaign needed, which 
campaign should be characterized by all the old-time ardor, 
energy, and directness—while at the same time the Movement 
will continue to call attention to the high order of qualifications 
demanded by the conditions of modern missionary service— 
which the Conference believes were, under God, vital elements 
in the enlistment of the hundreds of men and women, who, in 
their college days, dedicated their lives to the foreign missionary 
cause and who are now in the front lines of that service both 
abroad and at home.” 


The question is often raised as to how the results 
attending the work of the Movement can be explained. 
Those who have thought most on the subject are united 
in their conviction that the greatest single factor is the 
prayers of those earnest followers of Christ who have 
faithfully interceded with the Lord of the Harvest that 
He will send forth laborers into His Harvest. The leaders 
of the Movement labor under no delusion in this matter. 
The demand for Student Volunteers for the non-Christian 
world can only be met by young men and women who 
respond to that call because the spirit of the living God 
moves on their hearts and makes clear what the Lord 
would have them do. It is a superhuman task that is 
laid upon them. “Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest.” 
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Eliminating Self by Serving Others 


THE SHINING EXAMPLE SET BY A CHINESE WOMAN OF RANK AND NOBLE SOUL 


are struck by the fact that although he must have 

experienced all of the discomforts of daily life, 
he never complained of any of them. He was too intent 
on his mission and the needs around him to heed the 
privations and hardships of his common life. There is 
nothing like some great purpose or devotion to some one 
or something outside of self to make even our weak 
humanity strong and forgetful of minor ills. 

A woman of high rank in China had a slave girl to 
whom she was greatly attached. The child had been 
bought in the street for a trifling sum from a worthless 
father who wanted the money for opium. Her mother 
was dead, there was no one to care for her, and a head 
servant of the Chinese woman, either through pity or 
because he thought it a good bargain, bought the child 
and took her home to his mistress. ‘The little girl, 
wherever she had been taught, was a Christian, and at 
first the lady tried to induce her to change her religion, 
but the little one was so steadfast, and yet so good and 
lovable, that the mistress presently dropped the matter 
and left her to worship as she pleased. A few years later 
came the Boxer trouble, and a proclamation was made 
that anyone who had those of the hated faith in their 
homes or knew of their whereabouts, must give them up. 

The little girl had no one but her mistress to protect 
her, and that lady, thinking that the high position of a 
kinsman would keep both herself and her young servant 
from being molested, moved to his house. But she found 
no safety there. Relatives, fearing the doom that dis- 
covery might bring on themselves, declared that the 
child must be given up, for a second edict proclaimed 
that all persons guilty of shielding Christians should 


A WE read the story of our Lord’s life on earth we 


share their fate. The lady at that time made no claim to 
sharing the religion of the child, but she looked in the 
young face she had learned to love, and she resolved to 
run any risk rather than betray the girl. But she had 
to leave the house where she had sought shelter. Dis- 
guised as beggars, with dusty, tattered garb and stained 
hands and faces, the two slipped out at nightfall to walk 
and beg their way to a distant town where the mistress 
felt sure an uncle would protect them. The missionary 
to whom the story was later told looked wonderingly 
at the lady’s tiny feet and questioned how she could pos- 
sibly have walked ninety miles—she who was not used to 
traveling the slightest distance except by riding. 

“But there was no other way,” explained the lady 
simply. And she told how they finally reached their des- 
tination and found safety, but confessed that her feet 
were in a dreadful condition that afterwards confined 
her to bed. “It was hard,” she said simply, “but I 
saved the girl.” 

That was all that counted. She had saved the child, 
and for the sake of that all else was forgotten. Loss, dan- 
ger, and intense suffering were not reckoned. All that she 
had gained in courage, unselfishness, and nobility of life 
came to her unconsciously in her. effort to save another. 
It is a very different process from that sometimes under- 
taken as a means of purifying the soul and uplifting the 
character—shutting oneself away from fellow mortals, 
and trying only to avoid temptation from without. 
The one way is the idea of self-preservation whatever the 
fate of the rest of the world, the other is the route of self- 
forgetfulness. ‘Look out and not in,” is the rule of happi- 
ness and growth as well as of usefulness——Dr. John 
T. Faris in the Westminster Teacher. 
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The Lord’s Prayer—An Interpretation 


The following beautiful composition was found on the battle- 
field at Charleston, South Carolina, during the Civil War. It 
was written by a wounded comrade who never lived to get home. 


Thou to the mercy seat our souls must gather, 

To do our duty unto Thee ...... Our Father 
To whom all praise, all honor should be given; 

For thou art the great God . . Who art in Heaven 
Thou, by Thy wisdom, rul’st the world’s whole fame 
Forever, therefore, . . Hallowed be Thy Name 
Let never more delay divide us from 

Thy glorious face, but let . Thy Kingdom Come; 
Let Thy commands opposed be by none, 

But Thy good pleasureand. . . Thy will be done 
And let our promptness to obey be even 

The very same .. . . In Earth as ’tis in Heaven 
Then for our souls, O Lord, we also pray, 

Thou would’st be pleased to Give us this day 
The food of life wherewith our souls are fed. 
Sufficient rainment,and ... . Our daily bread; 
With each needful thing do Thou relieve us, 

And of Thy mercy, pity ..... And forgive us 





All our misdeeds for Him whom Thou did’st please 
To make an offering for ..... Our trespasses 
And forasmuch, O Lord, as we believe 

That thou wilt pardonus ..... As we forgive 
Let that love teach, wherewith Thou acquain’st us, 
To pardon . . . Those who trespass against us, 
And though, sometimes Thou find’st we have forgot 
This love for Thee, yet help And lead us not 
Through soul or body’s want to desperation, 

Nor let earth’s gain drive us . . Into temptation; 
Let not the soul of any true believer 

Fall in the time of trial, . ..... But deliver 
Yea, save them from the malice of the devil, 

And both in life and death, keep Us from evil 
Thus we pray, Lord, for that of Thee, from whom 
This may be had For Thine is the Kingdom 
This world is Thy works, its wondrous story. 

‘To Thee belongs . . The Power and the Glory 
And all Thy wondrous works have ended never, 

But remain forever, and Forever, 
Thus we, poor creatures, would confess again, 

And thus, would say eternally ...... Amen 
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A Chat About Books 
By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 


There is something about a good book 
that compels you to pass it on. You just 
have to signal to your neighbors regarding 
the riches you have found. May I share 
with the readers of MIssIoNs my own 
mental enrichment? 

There are three specially arresting books 
that I have come across recently. I don’t 
know whether they are new or not. One 
is Glover’s The Jesus of History (Doran). 
We usually study the story of Jesus’ life 
looking back at it across the years. This is 
an attempt to regard it in the making. 
Take the handling of the parables for 
example. Here is a whole rich world of 
suggestion ground of experience. Unlike 
so many modern books this reverent study 
of a real student serves only to deepen 
your reverence and buttress your faith. 
Where is there a more moving presentation 
than in the chapter on Jesus’ teaching upon 
Sin, and that other chapter on his choice of 
the Cross. The conclusion of the whole 
study that only in Christ is the love of God 
as taught by the New Testament dawns 
upon the reader not as the formal con- 
clusion of an argument but as an inevitable 
conviction resting upon a study of all the 
facts. 

The second book, What and Where is 
God, Swain (MacMillan), is no less remark- 
able. Here are the profoundest spiritual 
truths put in such a form that they grip the 
lay reader no less than the trained theo- 
logian. Hundreds of questions are pressing 
in on the tortured souls of men; here they 
are set out in clear light and, so far as may 
be, answered. False conceptions of God 
may lead directly to agnosticism or even 
atheism. Hence the basic importance of 
such a book not only to the honest doubter, 
but to the Christian who would prove help- 
ful to his fellows. Perhaps the chapters 
that will help most people are those on im- 
mortality and the Bible. 

The third book is J Believe, Kennedy 
(Doran). This isa series of sermons on the 
Apostles’ Creed written by a rector of the 
Angelican church. Each chapter discusses 
a phrase of the creed. The chapter on the 
Incarnation is tremendous in its sweep and 
passion. 

Perhaps I ought to add a fourth to this 
great trio. I don’t know whether it is new 
or not but I only recently had called to my 
attention by a friend, Kidd’s The Science of 
Power. It seems to me a very great book. 
Its main thesis that power in civilization 
rests upon collective emotion and not upon 
reason, is one that is worth pondering long. 
If it be true that the emotion of the ideal is 
the supreme principle of efficiency in the 


collective struggle of the world, surely we 
have a new authority of approach in the 
presentation of our Christian gospel. 

There are several other books that 1 
must allude to briefly. There is that 
altogether delightful gift book for a young 
daughter, The Girl's Year Book (Woman’s 
Press). It would be hard to conceive of a 
more beguiling invitation to the habit of 
daily Bible reading and prayer than is the 
beautifully edited, beautifully selected 
year book. 

Then among all the weird books on 
psychoanalysis that befog the public mind 
it is good to pick up Outwitting Our Nerves, 
by Jackson (The Century Company). 
Here is a clear setting forth in popular 
language of the physical structure and 
functions of the nervous system. The story 
of the instincts is told in a fascinating way 
and then you are led to discover the sub- 
conscious mind and the hidden ways in 
which mind and body are linked together. 
We find why it pays to be cheerful; find the 
way out from our nervous troubles; learn 
to put old fears beneath our feet and choose 
our own emotions. Best of all, the book is 
written by one with a real Christian basis. 
The sublimation of instinctive desires in 
the higher service of humanity is insisted 
upon with real religious passion. 

I was glad to find two useful books for 
those who would talk to children either as 
pastors or leaders. Jf I Were You, by 
Chambers (Revell), is a delightfully 
original series of alphabetical sermons. 
The alphabet serves as a set of handy pegs 
on which to hang the memory of the 
sermons: I would be Amiable, I would not 
be a Backbiter, I would be a Christian, I 
would be Educated, I would be a Xylem, 
etc., etc. Each little sermon bears a cargo 
of apt story and illustration to still further 
impress its message. 

Quite different but equally good is an- 
other book of sermons for children called 
The Man With Iron Shoes, by Chidley 
(Doran). The very titles of these brief 
talks make you eager to hear them: The 
Savage in the Boy, Sand on the Rails, The 
Rattle Snake’s Spectacles, The Fox Who 
Froze His Tail. 


Other Reviews 


The Century Hymnal, edited by H. 
Augustine Smith, Professor of Church 
Worship, Music, Hymnody and Pageantry 
in Boston University, places the lovers of 
the great hymns of the church and of the 
best in church music under renewed obli- 
gations to the Century Company, which 
has long held front rank in this line of 
publication. The present hymnbook has 
much to commend it. Prof. Smith is a 


master of his profession, and is widely 
known for his conducting of thoroughly 
trained choruses. He believes that the 
best hymns and best tunes will be sung 
with far more satisfaction than the mere- 
tricious material that has been put out of 
recent years, and especially foisted upon 
our Sunday schools, to the injury of the 
helpless children. He has given us a book 
containing 400 hymns, all usable and 
worthy of. place. Then there are chants, 
prayers and liturgical forms, sixteen Orders 
of Worship for various occasions, ad- 
mirably arranged and a new feature of 
great value; and Responsive Readings 
selected and arranged by Dr. Oliver 
Huckel. Familiar tunes have not been 
dissociated from words familiar and 
attractive, and the volume is a pleasure to 
see. The contents are unusually rich in 
the hymns of service, brotherhood, and 
devotion. We find 27 pages given to world 
wide missions. It is a satisfaction to 
welcome and recommend this new and 
complete hymnal. 

The report of the 28th annual session 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, edited by Fennell P. 
Turner, is of unusual importance by rea- 
son of the subjects discussed and the 
present day conditions in mission fields. 
The subjects include Village Education in 
India, Education of Women in China, 
Christian Missions in Agriculture, Foreign 
Missions and the Church at Home, Social 
Problems in the Mission Field, Interna- 
tional Missionary Cooperation, and Pro- 
gress in the Preparation of Missionaries. 
Miss Nellie G. Prescott, of our Woman's 
Foreign Society, discussed ‘‘Some Vital 
Questions in the Administration of Work 
for Women in the Orient.’’ The 1921 
Conference was deeply interesting, and 
this report is equally so. (Published by the 
Foreign Missions Conference, 25 Madison 
Avenue, New York; 75 cents). 


Brotherhood and Civilization 
REVIEW BY COE HAYNE 


Tom Sykes, of London, writing for the 
National Brotherhood Council of Great 
Britain of which he is the general secretary, 
expresses high appreciation of the contri- 
bution to brotherhood literature through 
the publication of Brotherhood and Civili- 
zation (Hodder and Stoughton, Ltd.), the 
John Clifford lectures delivered in the 
early fall in Liverpool by Dr. Rolvix 
Harlan of the Home Mission Society. Ina 
day when the ‘‘very fabric of organized 
society is being put to the strain of class 
conflict and the strife of contending groups 
and factions,” Dr. Harlan does not fail to 
stress Brotherhood as the ‘‘master prin- 
ciple upon which all associated life rests, 
and in the application of which mankind’s 
welfare is to be achieved.” As to the 
possibility of human progress through the 
application and widespread adoption of 
the principles and practice of Brotherhood 
Dr. Harlan maintains an attitude of posi- 
tive optimism. He traces the path of 
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Brotherhood through past civilizations to 
the present World Brotherhood Move- 
ment. His chapters dealing with the rela- 
tionship of capital and labor reach their 
climax in a description of the plan of the 
reorganization of a now prosperous cloth- 
ing manufacturing company, the president 
of which carried forward his convictions 
with the enthusiasm of an evangelist. This 
business man during two or three years of 
intensive thinking came to the conclusion 
that ‘the Golden rule is the divine law 
governing human relationships, accepted 
by all religions and proclaimed by all 
prophets and teachers of every creed. It is 
the only infallible, workable, industrial and 
economic law in the universe today.” 


Books Received 


Among the new books received are First 
Fruits in Korea, by Charles Allen Clark 
(Revell); Streams in the Desert, by J. H. 
Morrison (Hodder and Stoughton); 
Brotherhood and Civilization, by Rolvix 
Harlan (Hodder and Stoughton); The 
World Lighted, by C. E. Smith (Judson 
Press); The Use of Projects in Religious 
Education, by Gertrude Hartley (Judson 
Press, Training Manuals); The Withered 
Figtree, Studies in Stewardship, by E. N. 
Poteat (Judson Press); Principles of Chris- 
tian Service, by H. F. Cope (Judson Press), 
a text-book in Teacher Training; The 
Dutch Ana-baptists, by H. E. Dosker 
(Judson Press); Next-Door Neighbors, by 
Margaret T. Applegarth (Revell Co.). 
Reviews later. 


MATTERS IN GENERAL 
An Association Example 


WHICH IS COMMENDED TO OTHER AsSso- 
CIATIONS FAR AND NEAR 


The Hudson River Association North 
(New York), at its annual meeting passed 
the following resolutions: 

Whereas, The churches of this Associa- 
tion are pleased to renew their expression 
of confidence in the program of the Gen- 
eral and the State Boards of Promotion, 
looking toward the completion of our One 
Hundred Million Dollar Fund as our honest 
and adequate attempt to meet our obliga- 
tions for the evangelization of the world 
in this time of unprecedented challenge, 
and whereas our national and local mis- 
sionary societies are embarrassed by a 
lack of funds to carry on their work on 
a basis adequate to the demands made 
upon them, producing a situation that at 
times reflects unfavorably upon our great 
denomination, 

Therefore be it resolved, That we shall 
welcome from our State Board of Promo- 
tion specific plans and suggestions for the 
pledging of the thirty million dollars, bal- 
ance of the one hundred million, especially 
welcoming a period of education in tithing 
which will not only elevate the standards 
of Christian stewardship but conserve the 
pledges already made. 
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And further resolved, That we express 
our determination to follow the prophetic 
leadership of our President, Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, in every effort to consolidate 
the forces of our denomination in the 
doing of the task before us, and to this 
end we specially commend her recommen- 
dation to assemble for prayer immedi- 
ately preceding our national convention 
in Seattle. 


Uncertain Travel in West China 


Rev. A. G. Adams sends a clipping from 
the Celestial Empire of Shanghai. This 
reports the conditions prevailing in West 
China and explains the delay of the mis- 
sionary party in Shanghai. Mr. John P. 
Davies writes from Shanghai, on October 
20th, as follows: “After much hemming 
and hawing the West China party is 
finally on the river moving westward. The 
consuls and others forbade missionaries 
coming to Ichang because of the fighting 
there; but the Szechuanese have been 
repulsed, so now there is one glorious 
stampede to get up river before the 
steamers stop running. (During winter 
when water is too low to permit navigation 
over the rapids.) There are some 50 
Canadian Methodists, 10 American 
Methodist Episcopals, besides our 13 
Baptists.’’ One of our missionaries was in 
Shanghai over a month, ‘‘on tenter hooks 
much of the time.” 


Our Oriental Guests to Date 


The date is late November. Dr. Ma 
Saw Sa is in Cleveland doing some special 
advanced work in surgery. She is also 
making a study of Child Welfare Work as 
it is carried on in that city. She would like 
to introduce into Burma child playgrounds 
and other phases of work for the children. 
Among other things, she wishes to establish 
a juvenile library in English and would be 
glad to receive books on handcraft for boys 
and girls, also stories of a literary quality. 
Books for this purpose may be forwarded 
to Mrs. T. E. Adams, 2033 East 88th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Before starting the 
books however, it would be well to send 
their names to Mrs. Adams, that too much 
duplication may be avoided. 

Khanto Bela Rai is attending the Uni- 
versity at Lincoln, Nebraska, and living in 
the family of Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Elmore. 
Her standing from Calcutta University 
was accepted at Lincoln, and she is a 
junior there, looking forward with great 
pleasure to receiving her B. A. degree from 
an American University. 

Kan En Vong is studying music at 
the Conservatory in Oberlin, Ohio. In 
addition to the cultivation of her own 
voice and piano work, she is studying 
community singing and music in public 
schools, that she may teach these things 
in China. , 

Dr. Nandama is at present in New York 
City taking some special courses in a New 
York Medical School. 
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Nikaji San is also in New York studying 
at Dr. White’s Bible School, and much im- 
pressed by the deep spirituality of the 
school. She finds the atmosphere and life 
there very beautiful and just suited to her 
needs, as she looks forward to further work 
in our Bible Training School in Osaka, 
Japan.— Mrs. MacLeish. 


Sample Good Letters 


Read this cheering letter from Moscow, 
Idaho, and you will see what cause there is 
to thank God and move forward in faith: 


Rev. Howarp B. Grose, D.D. 


Dear Brother: Twenty years in the 
ministry, a reader of Missions beginning 
with the first number, I write my first 
word to you. Have often been helped in a 
very special way but no emotion ever 
crystalized into a word of praise. But ten 
minutes ago December MIssIoNs came to 
me and has absorbed me. I catch the 
whole scheme and am delighted as I have 
never been before with a missionary out- 
put. Our denomination is printing a world 
of literature. Very much is unread because 
it takes so much for granted. We need 
primers. May the Lord richly bless this 
issue. 

My church here at the seat of the State 
University raised $10,000 in pledges for 
N. W. M. in the April-May campaign of 
1920. In February, 1921, we went after it 
again and pledged $8,200, which put us 
over the top $2,200. My church loaned me 
for ten weeks in our recent East Wash- 
ington and North Idaho “Finish up cam- 
paign,” wherein we have placed about 
$100,000 more in pledges on New World 
Movement under the leadership of that 
prince of organizers, W. Howard Bowler. 

Would it be possible to have 50 copies of 
this number of MiIssIons as a booster to 
bring up payments and secure subscribers? 

Yours and His, to ‘‘Finish Up,” 
DEAN HAMILTON. 


I want to say a word of appreciation of 
the magazine. Our women read it thor- 
oughly and certainly enjoy it. The review 
questions are used at every meeting of the 
missionary society. I can not speak much 
for the men but I know the children are in 
the habit of looking at the pictures. Our 
young people also make good use of the 
information. The Sunday after that 
article came out describing our Mexican 
work here, one lady told me of her little 
girl of four, who all of herself, looking at 
the new magazine just come into the house, 
ran to her mother to say, “I found Mrs. 
Ilsley’s picture in this book.” My old hat, 
you must remember, was a very familiar 
object. Our work among the Mexicans is a 
great delight, and when I have time I want 
to tell some of the good things we have dis- 
covered. 

With all good wishes for you and the 
good work you are doing in giving us such a 
delightful magazine—Mrs. Carrie B. 
Ilsley, McPherson, Kansas. 
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Missionary Conditions on the Congo 


The Congo News Letter for the last 
quarter of 1921 contains much of interest. 
Rev. S. E. Moon leads with an article on 
Institutional Churches at Matadi and 
Leopoldville. Special effort is necessary to 
reach the thousands of Congo young men 
who spend some time in residence there. 
The native population of Matadi is 5,000, 
of whom 3,500 are registered workmen, 
2,800 belonging to the Railway Company, 
the remainder to commercial companies. 
The white population is 280. At Leopold- 
ville the native population is over 4,000, 
and nearly 1,000 more in easy reach. At 
Matadi we have one Mission, manned for 
nearly twenty years by only one man, to 
care for the spiritual and educational wel- 
fare of all these people. At Leopoldville 
one Mission had a work for several years, 
with one family, but for years only a native 
teacher and a caretaker have been engaged 
there. At both places the Catholics main- 
tain strong missions, with a school at 
Matadi for their adherents and a school at 
Leopoldville open to outsiders as well. 
There are hospitals at both places where 
the nursing is done by Catholic Sisters, 
though the railway runs one hospital and 
the State the other. There is no place 
where our native Christians can be cared 
for under Protestant influences. There 
are no decent sports or recreation available 
at either place. As to opportunity, at 
Matadi Dr. Sims maintains a good work- 
men’s school and teaches an enthusiastic 
French class during the rest hours of mid- 
day. He could have a large night school if 
he could care for it. No limit to the 
medical work that could be done. Much 
the same chance at Leopoldville. Good 
native churches at both places. Of course 
there must be the Institutional building, 
class rooms, shop and gymnasium, with 
hostel for natives and housing for assis- 
tants. A staff of missionaries trained for 
educational work and possessed of evangel- 
istic zeal and spirit, besides trained native 
workers, must be provided. The door is 
open to us now. Mr. Moon makes out a 
strong case. 

Rev. P. C. Metzger sets forth ably the 
need of an Industrial Mission. He does 
not agree that the African is inherently 
lazier than other men. What he needs is to 
be taught the dignity of labor as Jesus saw 
it. Of necessity every mission station, as 
well as government and trading post, be- 
comes a small industrial school, but how 
much better if the instruction could be 
given by trained experts. Few of the 
present stations in Congo could be called 
industrial missions in the larger sense, yet 
results are better living conditions for the 
natives and a willingness on the part of the 
younger men to work with their hands, 
since they readily imitate their white em- 
ployers. Some of our Mission Societies 


have fairly well equipped industrial plants. 
At Lulanga of the Congo Bolola Mission 
carpentry and engineering are taught. At 


Luebo the Southern Presbyterian Mission 
has a large farm, saw and planing mill, cane 
crusher, printing press, brickyard, oil and 
soap factory. The British Baptist Mission 
at Bolobo features printing, carpentry and 
chair making. Ntondo of our own Mission 
has furniture factory, carpenter shop, farm 
and other industries. The Catholics lay 
stress on industrial missions, having large 
farms with plantations of rubber, rice, 
manioc and coffee, employing hundreds of 
boys and girls; but they have no well 
equipped trade school. The government 
has done the most in teaching trades, as it 
is the greatest builder. Its fleet of 100 
river boats is operated by natives govern- 
ment trained, excepting officers. There is 
need of development in our Mission in this 
branch. Since the Catholics have gained 
control of the army and the commercial 
centers, it appears as though we would be 
compelled to remain largely a country and 
industrial folk, hence a greater need of 
teaching agriculture and industries. Mr. 
Metzger, too, makes out a strong case. He 
instances one carpenter at Tshumbi:i who 
earns twice as much as the ordinary man 
and gives one-sixth of his income to the 
Lord’s work. 

Dr. Catherine L. Mabie reports on 
Village Education in India, reviewing the 
report of the Educational Commission 
already . reviewed in Mu{ssions. Mrs. 
W. H. Nugent writes of Our Teachers at 
Work, describing an itinerary that enabled 
her to enter into the real life of these boys 
at their task. Fruits of the gospel seed 
sown by faithful teachers are constantly 
seen. Each month the numbers increase of 
those who come with the teachers to Vanga 
to hear the gospel for a day or two each 
month, and either bring or send their offer- 
ing. ‘We crave the prayers of many for 
the work in this new field, where multi- 
tudes are just awakening to the dawn of a 
new day.” 

From the Editor’s This and That we 
learn that Rev. P. Frederickson began his 
missionary career in Congo in 1881; that 
Mr. Moody has been very busy itinerating 
and holding special meetings in different 
parts of the Sona Bata field, reporting 
large attendances, generous contributions, 
many baptisms and many candidates in 
waiting; that Rev. P. A. McDiarmid and 
his wife hope to return to Congo early next 
spring at the latest; that among those 
honored by the University of Rochester at 
commencement was the Treasurer of our 
Foreign Mission Society, Mr. George B. 
Huntington, who had conferred upon him 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity; that the 
Africa Inland Mission, founded in 1895, is 
reported to have 40 stations with 183 
missionaries, reaching 20 different tribes; 
that serious governmental difficulties are 
encountered in Protestant mission work in 
both French and Portuguese territory; 
besides some other items given elsewhere. 
It is a live number, 30 pages packed full. 


Unique Thanksgiving Service at the 
Nation’s Capital 


The National Capital blended a spirit of 
Christian faith and hope with its concern 
for the international situation in the ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving Day. The over- 
shadowing importance of the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament furnished an 
unusual background for a unique service 
held in the name of all the churches at the 
Calvary Baptist Church, the religious 
home of President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes. Through the courtesy of the 
pastor, Dr. W. S. Abernethy, the service 
was held under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of the Churches and thus given 
national significance. President Harding, 
Secretary Hughes, Postmaster General 
Hays and many members of the Conference 
on Limitation of Armament and Washing- 
ton officialdom were in attendance. 

Dr. Abernethy in his sermon declared 
that ‘‘the hearts of thousands are uplifted 
at this Thanksgiving because men who 
represent the nations of the world have 
gathered around a council table to take 
each other by the hand and talk in an un- 
impassioned way on the problems that 
bring war.’’ ‘‘There would have been no 
war,” he said, ‘‘to mar the pages of history 
if the world’s affairs had been met in the 
same fashion.” 

Dr. John H. Finley, the Chairman of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on Inter- 
national Justice and Goodwill, presented a 
message in behalf of the Churches as a 
whole. He said in part: 

“As a layman who has recently come 
back from a journey among the hopes and 
hates of the earth, I dare to say that it is 
only as the teachings which have come 
down through the centuries of the years of 
our Lord from that Little Land are fol- 
lowed in the dealings of nations with 
nations as of individuals with individuals 
that international justice and goodwill will 
come abidingly upon the earth. 

‘Not long before the last battle for the 
delivery of Palestine I spent a night with 
that great Christian warrior statesman 
General Allenby at his headquarters on the 
Plain of Sharon. Before we separated for 
the night we read together a chapter in 
Isaiah, not the one so widely quoted today, 
containing the verse about beating swords 
into ploughshares, but the 34th Chapter, 
which tells of the awful desolation come 
upon the earth and then the 35th Chapter 
which pictures the restora*ion through the 
coming of water, the means and the sign of 
new life. So shall this conference be as a 
refreshing spring to the tired spirits and the 
broken bodies of the nations if the pro- 
phetic prayers of the churches are fulfilled.”’ 


A Veteran in Service 


Miss M. J. Barrows, of Kobe, Japan, 
recently celebrated her eightieth birthday. 
She has been for forty-five years in evangel- 
istic work at Kobe under the American 
Board (Congregational). 
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EDITED BY MRS. ANDREW MAC LEISH 


With the Editor 


A Happy New Year to all. And what a 
New Year this is! When, since the year of 
Christ’s coming to earth, has there been 
such a widespread hope of mutual under- 
standing, good will and peace on earth! 
Truly these are great days in which to live 
—if only we have a part in the striving and 
the eager effort and the sacrifice which are 
necessary to bring in the new era. These 
are no days for idle dreaming nor for mere 
self-gratification. 

* * * 


Is it not stimulating to realize that our 
denomination is in the forefront and is 
already strengthening its work all along 
the line that it may be a mightier force 
than ever before in extending Christian 
living and Christian love? Truly our New 
World Movement is a providential thing, 
preparing us to enter the great doors of 
opportunity which God is opening before 
the Christian Church. Never before has 
the Church had such an opportunity for 
leadership as today. Is each individual 
church ready for it? Is each Woman’s 
Circle ready to take its full part in the 
Continuation Campaign under our two 
National Woman’s Societies? 


* * * 


Preparation for the Campaign involves 
first of all the formation of a praying group 
in each local church. This great under- 
taking is away beyond our human 
strength. It is God only who can so work 
upon human hearts as to make success 
possible.- For this we must pray. He 
never forces His blessings upon us, but He 
gives us wonderful promises concerning the 
effectiveness of prayer, if we ‘‘ask in faith, 
nothing wavering.’’ So first in our prepar- 
ation is the prayer group. 

* * * 


The Next Step. The Campaign itself 
begins with this month of January, and 
the necessary preliminary to asking people 
to give money or time and strength to this 
great movement is to make them under- 
stand the need. Hence the suggestion of 
the Campaign Committee of parlor meet- 
ings. This means, get the women of your 
church together, in private homes under 
the hospitality of a hostess, or in church 
parlors, or both. Bring the women to- 
gether and fill them with the needs of our 
missionary work, enthuse them with the 


wonderful opportunities that are opening 
before us, and inspire them to have a part 
in our splendid Continuation Campaign. 

Don’t feel that you must wait for 
national or state officers. They cannot 
reach every church. Get a group of women 
to go together from one church to a neigh- 
boring church to help kindle the fire of 
enthusiasm there. Such exchange will 
sometimes mean more than the coming of 
one from far away who is of necessity a 
stranger. 

* * * 


Aims of the Campaign. Keep clearly in 
mind these two aims of the campaign: A 
contribution from every member of every 
church; the standard of giving to be not 
less than one-tenth of the income with 
which God has blessed us. If these two 
aims can be realized, success is sure. 


Standards of Excellence 


Mrs. Montgomery sends the following: 
‘‘When I was at the Nebraska State Con- 
vention, J found that the new president of 
the Woman’s Society was making a great 
point on associations and local societies 
reaching the prescribed standard of excel- 
lence. Seven local societies—Gibbon, 
Middle Branch, Liberty, Tecumseh, David 
City, Wilsonville and Glenvil—were put on 
the Roll of Honor of the State. The socie- 
ties at Gibbon and Middle Branch had made 
14 out of the 15 possible points. They 
have a permanent honor roll on which each 
year they record the standard local so- 
cieties, and in another column the asso- 
ciations which have reached the standard. 
Last year there were only two societies to 
place on the honor roll, which is composed 
of those making ten pints, and this year 
there areseven. Mrs. Clark, the president, 
confidently expects that there will be some 
Standard Associations another year.” 


* * * 


This reminds the editor of a meeting of 
the Philadelphia Association which she 
attended two or three years ago. A large 
chart was posted on the platform, on which 
were listed all the local societies of the 
Association, ranked, according to the 
points in the Standard of Excellence which 
they had reached, in Classes A, B and C. 
That was the second year in which the 
ranking had been publicly made, and there 
were far more in Class A than the year 
before. Also, almost every church in the 
Association was to be found in one of 
the three classes, showing a new spirit 
of effort. 

* * * 


Let us bring our Standard of Excellence 


to the fore again and try in each Asso- 
ciation the plan of classifying the churches 
according to points achieved. Remember 
that the Woman’s Society in the local 
church is the foundation of our whole great 
forward movement. It is that upon which 
we must all depend, and it must bea live, 
active, earnest agent, developed to its 
highest efficiency. 

Let us aim, at the Association meetings 
next spring and summer, to give public 
recognition to all our standard local so- 
cieties, those that have achieved all, or a 
majority, of the points in our Standard of 
Excellence; and then let us see how many 
Standard Associations we can have by the 
time of the State Conventions in the 
autumn. 

* * * 


With the opening of our Continuation 
Campaign our thought turns more fully to 
these Union Christian Colleges for the girls 
of the Orient. In the drive for them before 
the holidays very many of our women and 
girls gave freely ‘as individuals, both of 
service and money, but it seemed inad- 
visable at that time to canvass churches as 
such, with the larger campaign coming on 
so soon. Now, however, we may make 
work for the Women’s Union Colleges in 
the Orient one of the special objects for 
which gifts may be solicited. In the 
budget of the New World Movement is 
placed $150,000 for these colleges. Of this 
sum $25,000 has been raised. Let us com- 
plete the amount this year without fail. 
The time in which the higher education of 
women in these lands may be controlled by 
Christian influences is very short. Splendid 
publicity work has already been done. 
Let us take advantage of it and reap the 
harvest. Be sure to read Miss McKin- 
ney’s fine article on page 17. 


An Appreciation 


Action taken by Women Missionaries of the 
Reference Committee, Japan Mission, 
September 30, 1921 


Having received with regret word of the 
resignation of Mrs. H. W. Peabody as 
Foreign Administrative Vice-President of 
the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, be it therefore resolved, 
that we, the women of the Japan Mission, 
wish to express our grateful appreciation of 
her noble service and our thankfulness to 
the Heavenly Father for the help that has 
been given our Society through this faith- 
ful servant during these forty years. We 
know that the successful development of 
the work of our Society is due in an im- 
measurable degree to the wisdom and 
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loving faithfulness which Mrs. Peabody 
brought to this great work. We would also 
offer this resolution as an expression of our 
appreciation of the friendship with which 
she has enriched our lives and strengthened 
our hands. 


Myrilla B. Ingalls 


Dr. Latta speaks in his article about 
Mrs. Ingalls. It is a pity that there is no 
life of her written. Her excessive modesty 
prevented this when she was living, but 
the time has come when we ought to 
gather in permanent form the records of 
the life of this remarkable woman. All 
who have letters or records, pictures or 
personal recollections, are asked to com- 
municate with Mrs. W. A. Montgoinery, 
144 Dartmouth Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Report of Central District 


Central District has appointed her 
Directors for the Continuation Campaign 
—Mrs. John Nuveen and Mrs. Robert A. 
Hilton, Chicago. The three State Chair- 
men are Miss Florence E. Grant, Michigan, 
Mrs. W. P. Topping, Illinois, Mrs. L. F. 
Betts, Missouri. A conference has been 
held between the Directors, these Chair- 
men and the Promotion Secretaries of the 
three states, Grant Hudson, Michigan, 
A. E. Peterson, Illinois, D. Enbarn, 
Missouri. Immediate steps are being 
taken for the formation of prayer and 
stewardship leagues. A leaflet is to be pre- 
pared giving definite objects for prayer. 

Michigan women will raise $215,000; 
Illinois women will raise $500,000; Mis- 
souri women will raise $35,000. (The 
majority of churches of Missouri are in the 
Southern Convention.) Total for Central 
District, $750,000. A great challenge and 
a glorious privilege for Him. 

Mrs. R. A. HILTON, 
Administration Vice-President. 


An Additional Verse 


Mrs. Carrie Ballenger, Recording Secre- 
tary, sends the following note: The 
Woman’s Missionary Circle of the First 
Baptist Church of Council Bluffs, Iowa, at 
the regular meeting adopted the De- 
votional Hymn published in the October 
number of our Missions’ magazine. Asa 
second verse we will have printed on our 
monthly programs the following: 


Help me to love thee, Wonderful Saviour: 


Ali my life’s service to thee gladly bring: 

That nations may know thee, Wonderful 
Saviour, 

Know thee and own thee as Saviour and 
King. 


What Christmas Means 
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EDITED By CONSTANCE JACKSON 


Santa Claus’ Mama 


A TRUE StTorRY OF A CHRISTMAS 
IN CHICAGO 


It was the mid-morning lunch hour for 
the kindergarten at Raymond Chapel in 
Chicago, and the little ones, ignoring the 
injunction not to talk with their mouths 
full were chatting volubly. Christmas is a 
great tongue loosener. ‘‘I can hardly wait 
until Santa Claus comes,’’ said little 
Frances. ‘‘Yes,’’ eagerly added Joie 
Kambrowsky, ‘‘I wrote him a letter but 
my dad said I get nottin,”’ and the little 
face saddened at the thought. But Ruth 
comforted him, her arms around his neck, 
whispering loud enough for all to hear, 
“‘Why don’t you ask God to send Santa 
Claus to your house?’’ So little Joie, who 
loved dolls with all his heart, remembered 
Ruth’s words and prayed many times in 
the day for a ‘‘dollie that would go to 
sleep.” 

One cold and snowy morning, not many 
days later, found the kind missionary lady 





JOIE KAMBROWSKY 


“Yes, Missus, Joie alright. He sleepin’, 
got no shoes, no pants, no nottin’. Hestay 
home in bed mit other kids. Me man sick 
long time; me no got job. No money; no 
buy nottin’s for Santa Claus.. Kids cry, 
pray all the time.” Tears filled the 
mother’s eyes. But the missionary knew 
her rich and loving Heavenly Father and 
she told the weeping woman that God 
would yet find a way to bring Christmas 
joy to her home. He had never failed her 
in past Christmases. He could not fail her 
now when poverty and unemployment 
went hand in hand and cast their dark 
shadows over sad homes. On to the next 
call she hurried, resolved in her heart that 
the children should not be deprived of their 
small gifts on Jesus’ birthday. Their faith 
in old Santa should not be shaken. And 
she was not disappointed. 

On the day before Christmas some of the 
students of the Baptist Missionary Train- 
ing School helped the missionary lady dis- 
tribute the gifts which kind friends had so 
bountifully provided. To the Kambrowsky 
family went a plain but wholesome dinner, 
a package of clothing including shoes for 
Joie’s cold little feet, and a large basket of 
toys for all the seven children. How the 
missionary would have liked to multiply 
herself and peep in every window and down 
every chimney on Christmas morning! 

The faces of the Kambrowsky children 
beamed with joy when they took their 
places in the kindergarten circle on the day 
after Christmas. Santa had been so good 
and brought them just what they wanted 
most. ‘‘Oh, Teacher,” cried Katie, ‘you 
should have seen my dad. He was in bed 
when Santa Claus came and he cried like 
anything. But he got upand looked at the 
presents, and then he and ma and all of us 
kids kneeled down and thanked God.” 

Joie, with his dolly close to his heart, his 
face all sunshine, said, ‘‘ Look, Teacher, I 
prayed for the dolly and Santa brought it. 
I love him. But you know, Teacher, Ma 
said it wasn’t Santa who brought us the 
presents at all. God gave them to Santa 
Claus’ mama and she took them to our 
house.”’ 

Perhaps she was right. Any way, Mrs. 
Kambrowsky kissed the missionary’s hand 
in the Polish fashion and said, ‘‘God bless 
you, Missus, all is dobbry!”’ 


An Unmeasurable Service 


Says Dr. Charles Alvin Brooks in a 
message to the volunteer workers of the 
Christian Americanization Department of 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society: ‘‘It 
is a service of unmeasurable value and far 
reaching influence which the Volunteer 
Americanization workers are rendering. 
It is, in my judgment, the most effective 


hurrying along Poplar Street, into dark 
cellars and up long flights of stairs to dingy 
attics, as she called on little absentees. 


way of promoting better American citizens 
among our people of foreign antecedents 


Mrs. Kambrowsky, a large Polish woman, 20d creating an atmosphere of friendliness 
came to the basement door wiping away and neighborly kindness. When I think of 
the signs of recent tears and greeting her the hundreds of women who have been en- 
visitor with a forced smile of welcome. listed in this service my imagination is 
Little by little the truth was obtained. kindled. I wish that the number might be 


“Welcome to our wondering sight! 
Eternity shut in a span! 
Summer in winter! Day in Night! 
Heaven in earth! God in man! 
Great Little One! Whose glorious birth 
Lifts earth to Heaven, stoops Heaven 
to earth!” 
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multiplied manyfold. I know of one win it is too soon to rest on your merits. 
Japanese community in the vicinity of Los If you fell behind on the fatal second lap it 
Angeles where a well organized group of is not yet too late to redouble your efforts. 
cenit women visited every Japanese faa: B: Reeve. 

ome and helped to prepare the way for a 
series of evangelistic meetings in our 
Japanese Baptist Chapel, with the result 
that the attention of the community was 
focused upon our work as it had never been 
before. They did more in one week to 
arouse the interest of the Japanese popu- 
lation than a year’s ordinary routine work 
on the part of the pastor. We have at hand 
a vast unused army of devoted and earnest 
women whose potential strength has never 
been adequately mobilized. The work 
that has been organized through our 
Woman’s Home Mission Society is the best 
thing of its kind that I know of and ought 
to be greatly enlarged. I am very anxious 
that it shall be widened to include the en- 
tire church and enlist the services of the 
men as well as the women. You women 
can do more to bring this about than any- 
body else.” 


Baptist Days 


“Spread a towel over the top of the 
dresser. That’s the best way to keep ’em 
clean.’’ A group of excited students at the 
Baptist Missionary Training School in 
Chicago were discussing ways and means 
of keeping bureau scarfs clean in that 
grimy city until ‘‘Baptist Day” should 
have come and passed. For “Baptist 
Day,” when the Chicago Missionary Union 
gathers at the School for its annual meet- 
ing, stirs as many conflicting emotions in 
the hearts of the inmates as does the first 
visit of the superintendent of education to 
the new school teacher. There are thrills 
and qualms, and everyone, including 
Michael Angelo’s Moses in the hallway, is 
impressively on best behavior and very 
easy to look at in spotless white. 

Several of the New York staff of the 
Miss White’s New Office Woman’s Home Mission Society were in 
Chicago following the meeting of the 

The many friends of Miss Jessie Dodge jae Board of Promotion is Indian- 
White, candidate secretary of the Woman’s apolis, and were fortunate enough to be 
Home Mission Society, will be interested to present for the occasion this year. The 
know that at the request of the Home afternoon program included addresses 
Missions Council and the Council of fom Miss Carolyn Wheeler, of the South 
Women for Home Missions her Board has Chicago Neighborhood House, Miss Susan 
released her to them for half-time service Roberts, of Ongole, India, and Dr. P. B. 
for six months. Her official title is Secre- Barnhart, Y.M.CA. secretary of Senal. 
tary of Recruiting and the new work brings jorea. The last half hour of the afternoon 
her into contact with young men as well aS was given to a Vesper Musical, with Miss 
young women students. The Committee Fiorence Wagner, of the Training School, 
on Recruiting of the two Councils is aim- 5+ the piano, Mr. Wayland Barber, 
ing, among other things, to coordinate the yiojinist, and Mrs. Wells, soloist. A re- 
recruiting work of the various denomina- ception for Mrs. George W. Coleman and 
tions. Miss White is striving always to Open House at the Training School fol- 
bring before students, country wide, the jowed. After dinner the Glee Club enter- 
glorious opportunity which is theirs to help tained delightfully; Mrs. Clara D. Pink- 

Make America Christian for the Friendly },,m, Principal, presented the faculty, and 
Service of the World,” and reports eN- 2 ddresses were enjoyed from Mrs. Coleman 
thusiastically of the support which the 214 Dr. Perry J. Stackhouse, pastor of the 
Student Volunteer Movement as well as p;,<4 Baptist Church of Chicago. 
the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations are giving her. The 
best wishes of all her friends go with her for 
the success of the new work. 


A Campaign of Song 


In the resolutions passed by the Com- 
mittee of Conference in regard to the con- 
The Last Lap duct of the great continuation campaign 

that the women are undertaking in the 

More runners drop out in the second lap interests of the New World Movement, 
of arace than any other. The first lapand there was included one which made it a 
the last are easier—the former because the campaign of song, as well as of prayer. We 
runners are fresh and the latter because can sing the great truths of the Christian 
they get their second wind and see the goal religion into our souls; we can increase our 
in sight. With two-thirds of the year gone morale; we can deepen our enthusiasm; we 
the Reading Contest is on the home can arrive at a new plane of consecration. 
stretch, the most difficult lap safely over. Nothing can defeat a singing church. The 
Is your District lined up for victory? Are hymn book is one of the greatest results of 
you going to win the five traveling libraries Christianity. There is no other religion 
of ten books each? The District attaining that has developed any such collection of 
the largest number of points in proportion sacred songs. 
to the number of members in the churches Mrs. Montgomery, who sends this, says 
of the District, as given in the last number a song, ‘‘Witnesses,”’ by Mrs. Jennie Gale 
of the State Annuals, will receive the Irwin of Southern California, is being sung 
rewatd offered by the two Woman's there with great enthusiasm and earnest- 
National Societies. If you’ve started into ness by the women. 
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Field Notes 


When Miss Dora De Moulin returned to 
Nicaragua after her vacation in the States 
she took back with her a curious collection 
of articles which necessitated an afternoon 
of explanation in the customs house. 
Besides a trunk there were five boxes, two 
drinking fountains for the school, a wash- 
ing machine, a lawn mower, and a croquet 
set! 


Under the auspices of the White Cross 
Department a shower was held for the 
Japanese Women’s Home in Seattle on 
November 15, at which the resident mis- 
sionaries acted as hostesses. Many useful 
and attractive gifts now add greatly to the 
comfort and convenience of the Home. 


If the teacher in a city grade school has 
difficulty in listing the names of foreign 
children correctly on her roll book, con- 
sider the problem in an Indian neighbor- 
hood. Miss Lucy Mansfield, a teacher 
among the Creeks and Choctaws in Bacone, 
Oklahoma, writes of a pupil who bears the 
name Estella Sahkoodlequoie! There are 
others, too, all quite foreign to our ex- 
perience, and vivid with the pictorial 
imagination of the red man, among them 
“Kelly Passes Everything,” and Ike 
Izaac Postoak. 


Mark Twain, in Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
has said, ‘‘Training is everything. The 
peach was once a bitter almond; cauli- 
flower is nothing but cabbage with a col- 
lege education.”” Great oaks from little 
acorns grow, too (much as the humorist 
would probably scorn such a platitude), 
and though the world can’t be expected to 
change in a day, an accumulation of en- 
couraging reports from our Central Ameri- 
can and Mexican fields would indicate that 
the acorn had at least taken firm root. 


A Child’s Blessing 


Miss Carolyn Wheeler, of the South 
Chicago Neighborhood House, writes that 
she has a habit of saying when any of the 
children do anything especially thought- 
ful, ‘God bless your heart!” Recently 
Johnny Juhas, a little four-year-old Hun- 
garian, said something sweet in the kinder- 
garten class and Miss Wheeler bent over 
low to whisper in his ear, ‘‘God bless your 
heart, Johnny’”’ The child paused for a 
second and then, with a smile came the 
answer, ‘‘Bless you, Teacher!” 


The Missionary Hymnal 


The Missionary Hymnal has been re- 
printed, and may now be ordered from the 
Literature Bureaus or from Miss May 
Leavis, West Medford, Massachusetts; 
price 18 cents. This contains the splendid 
hymns that are demanded by the World 
Wide Guild and Children’s World Crusade 
organizations. 

It is suggested by Mrs. Montgomery 
that we should have a singing campaign, 
and the Hymnal will aid in this. 
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Good News from Assam 


Last evening two of the older pupils 
came in to say the school boys and girls all 
wanted a vacation today from their regular 
two hours’ free work Saturdays grading 
their athletic field. I could see by the 
curve of their faces that something inter- 
esting was in the wind. They said they all 
wanted to give the entire day to pulling 
the grass and weeds out of our new rice 
crop! Some of you with very vivid 
imaginations can guess how Mrs. Crozier 
and I felt, especially if you knew that we 
had put two months’ salary into that field 
in order to avert an impending shortage of 
rice that would cause the school to be 
closed for two or three months. These 
boys and girls have human hearts and 
some at least of them appreciate the 
extreme efforts we have put forth in their 
behalf. They went down early this morn- 
ing and about two o’clock returned march- 
ing with banners unfurled (branches of 
trees) and triumphantly singing, ‘‘We 
shall meet on that beautiful shore.” They 
were tired, dirty, sweaty—for they had 
really done many rupees’ worth of work— 
and full of joy, and the whole 74 of them 
lined up near their dormitories and danced 
and sang to the end of the hymn. Then, 
“Hurrah, boys, for a game of football!”’ 
And off they ran! 

‘*Boys, stop your noise and go to sleep 
Thus your missionary yelled across the 
small valley at two o'clock one night to 
quell the noise and make it possible for 
sleep in the missionaries’ cottage. Next 
morning one of their leaders came to say 
that they were not quarreling but were 
teaching the Bible to some of the boys not 
yet Christians. The next Sunday five of 
them confessed Christ before the church, 
and last Sunday 22 were baptized, in- 
cluding a few coolies. 

Mr. Fettigrew reports that revised 
figures show that there are now about 
2,500 “Christians” in the Tangkhul 
villages—several villages having come over 
entire. Great stirings up that way!— 
G. G. CROZIER. 
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The D. V. B. S. in China 


Two Daily Vacation Bible Schools were 
conducted this last summer in Kinhwa, 
Chekiang Province, China. About 260 
boys and girls have been enrolled in the 
two schools, and have been taught by nine 
Chinese men and seventeen Chinese 
women. While a rather large part of the 
money to meet the expense involved has 
come from foreign sources, nearly all of the 
planning as well as every bit of the work 
has been done by Chinese Christians. 

Kinhwa is a city of 20,000 or more, about 
four days’ journey by houseboat up the 
river from Hangchow. The Protestant 
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missions at work there are the China 
Inland Mission and the Baptist. Besides 
an organized church, the latter mission has 
schools for boys and for girls, and a 
hospital. The hospital has one foreign 
and three Chinese doctors, one foreign 
nurse (now in the U. S. on furlough), and 
two Chinese women graduate nurses. The 
summer schools have been carried on under 
the auspices of the Baptist church. 


Arbor Day in South India 


Arbor Day is the official tree-planting 
day celebrated by school children far and 
wide throughout America. Missionaries in 
Donakonda have been interesting the 
school children of their section of South 
India in the planting and care of trees and 
for years have likewise made Arbor Day 
the day for planting hundreds of trees. 
Last hot season was the hottest and dryest 
for a long time in the Donakonda region 
and asa result many of the trees which had 
previously been planted died. This year, 
two weeks before the big day, which is 
observed in Donakonda on September 10, 
the school children and a teacher began to 
fill about 100 vacant tree pits. On the day 
itself the missionary with men, women and 
children, went to the cemetery and spent 
about two hours clearing and beautifying 
it. As the missionary says, ‘‘ Non-Chris- 
tians do little to beautify the graves of 
their dead. You in America who have 
always been used to caring for the graves of 
the dead and beautifying the cemeteries 
can scarcely realize how dreary is the view 
of the dead held by non-Christians, and 
Christians cannot escape from their en- 
vironment all at once. It actually seemed 
like a discovery on the part of some that 
they could show love to their departed dear 
ones by beautifying their graves.’’ Later, 
to impress the day still more upon the 
minds of the children, there were Bible 
exercises about trees, a dialog with trees 
for speaking characters, and other features. 
In the evening all met in the schoolyard 
and planted one tree as a memorial of the 
day. Mr. Curtis, missionary in charge of 
Donakonda station, writes: ‘‘This year we 
gave the memorial tree the name of Mr. 
Montague, Secretary of State for India, 
under whose regime the great political 
reforms have been granted, and we took 
occasion to cultivate a patriotic loyalty to 
the British Government, which has so 
blessed India with modern civilization and 
is now granting self-government as rapidly 
as possible.” 


Self-Support and Self-Respect 
By Rev. S. E. Moon, or KIMPESE 


The Congo Evangelical Training Insti- 
tution at Kimpese, Congoland, has entered 
upon a new phase of its history. Pre- 
viously the students, who bring their 
families with them, have been given certain 
allowances for food and clothing, but now 
these allowances have been discontinued, 
and the student families are to raise their 


own food from garden plots, and are to 
earn money for clothes by carpentry, brick 
making and similar work. In writing 
about the new enterprise Rev. S. E. Moon 
says: 

Inauguration day is now a matter of his- 
tory. Five of the old students and seven of 
the new have marched side by side to the 
new altar of self-support. The old men who 
for two years have been given rations, or 
food allowance, at the rate of four and a half 
francs a week for the entire family and four 
francs a month additional for cloth, have 
voluntarily agreed to give up these dona- 
tions and come back next year to earn their 
own food by planting and caring for their 
gardens, and to earn their clothing and 
other incidental expenses by manual labor. 
When they were given the opportunity of 
coming back on the new plan or of drop- 
ping out at the end of the two years with- 
out prejudice to their standing, they 
naturally asked very pertinent questions, 
which were frankly answered, and they 
were given time to think it over and decide 
for themselves whether they would come 
back. At once they all said, ‘‘Well, you 
can put it down on your program right now 
that we want tocome back. We will think 
over the other things.’’ Some days later 
they came back and said they wished to 
give their decision. To my surprise not 
one of them offered any real objections to 
the plan. The main thing they wanted to 
know was concerning the summer vaca- 
tion. They wished to go to their towns to 
arrange about their houses and gardens 
and to come back the first of August. 
I think we have all been agreeably sur- 
prised that not one of them turned back. 
It took considerable patience and careful 
explanation, but we knew we were right, 
and they knew we were right. 

There was one difficulty in that not all 
had fully understood that they would no 
longer be given hoes, pots, lanterns, 
matches, soap, etc., as formerly. We had 
decided that we must make a clean sweep 
of the old system, and so we had arranged 
a conservative scale of pay for their work 
which we felt sure would be ample to meet 
all these needs. We had to doa good deal 
of explaining, but we won out, and it was 
fine to see how happy the men were when 
they really got their hoes into the ground 
and realized that it was up to them to do 
their share of the work of the school. They 
now seem to realize that if they do their 
share, we can go on completing ours—that 
of providing houses, buildings, cook houses, 
a chapel, and a carpenter shop with plenty 
of tools, of providing and printing new 
school books, and of making advances 
along many lines which would be im- 
possible if we had to carry the whole 
burden alone. 

In order to inaugurate the plan, we have 
been planting gardens of madioka, plan- 
tains, fruit trees, peanuts, corn, etc., in 
order that we might have plenty of food 
growing on the place for the new men until 
their own gardens came into bearing. 
When each new man came, he was given a 
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plot of peanuts ready to be dug and a field 
of manioc. In return for this he took an 
equal-sized plot of ground in which he was 
to replant the same kind of food to be 
available for the next man who comes. In 
the same way he is to dig a hole and plant a 
new plantain in place of each one he eats 
now. When they saw that we had planted 
for them and had made it plain that they 
need not buy any food if they were willing 
to plant, and so pass on to some one else 
what we had done for them, there was no 
argument they could frame against the 
plan. And I have the feeling that even if 
some of these men fail to complete their 
course, they will never quite be able to for- 
get the taste of peanuts which they paid 
for by planting some more for some one 
else. 


Items of Interest 


Bracelets and anklets are still the fad 
in many sections of the Belgian Congo. 
One missionary recently saw a woman with 
twenty anklets on one ankle and an anklet 
weighing twenty-eight pounds on the other 
ankle. On one arm were twelve or more 
bracelets. Some women wear small sticks 
three inches long in the middle part of the 
nose and larger ones six inches long and 
one-half inch in diameter in their ears. All 
this is for beauty! 


The World Student Christian Feder- 
ation through its Student Friendship Fund 
has aided 70,000 European students who 
were left by the war without resources. 
The condition of these students, in whom 
lies the promise of their countries, is one of 
the tragedies of the war. American 
students are contributing generously and 
nobly to this fund for their fellow students 
in distress. 


Foreign Missionary Record 


BORN 


To Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Currier, of Rangoon, 
Burma, a daughter, November 16, 1921. 

To Rev. and Mrs. C. F. Wood, of Chengtu, West 
China, a daughter, October 31, 1921. 

To Dr. and s. C. R. Manley, of Ongole, South 
India, a daughter, Esther Ruth, October 21, 1921. 

To Rev. and Mrs. F. P. Manley; of Nellore, South 
India, a daughter, Ann Hasseltine, November 11, 
1921, at Los Angeles, California. 

To Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Smith, of Bhamo, Burma, 
4 daughter, November 24, 1921, at Moulmein, 

urma. 


DIED 
—— Na A. Nichols, of Bassein, Burma, October 


17, 192 
Mrs 1. M. Young, of Mong Lem, Burma, 
October 27, 1921. 


SAILED 


October 22, from New York, on the S.S. Camer- 
onia, Miss Annie Magilton, for South India. 

November 5, from San Francisco, on the S.S. 
Golden State, Dr. and Mrs. C. D. Leach and two 
children, for East China. 

November 10, from Vancouver, on the S.S 
Empress of Russia, Miss Mabelle Culley, Miss Elsie 
Kittlitz and Miss Edna D. Smith, for South China; 
Miss Georgia Newbury for Japan and Mr. H. A. 
Aguiling for the Philippines. 

November 18, from San Francisco, on the S.S. 
Granite State, Miss Louise Tschirch, for Burma. 

November 19, from New York, on the S.S. City of 
Valencia, Rev. ‘and Mrs. John Selander, Mr. ‘and 
Mrs. G. W. Supplee, Miss Marion Tait and Rev. 
and Mrs. J. E. Tanquist and two children, for 
Assam; Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Boggs and Miss Boggs 


for South India and Miss Ruth Daniels for Bengal- 
Orisea. 
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A Chapel Car for Mexicans 


That a chapel car could profitably be 
sent among the Mexicans of the Southwest 
recently was proven by the first Sunday 
night attendance at Bisbee where the 
capacity of ‘‘Glad Tidings” was taxed to 
the limit. Many stood outside and lis- 
tened. On Monday night the attendance 
was not so large, still there were over 
seventy in the car. Rev. A. B. Howell, 
the missionary in charge, was greatly en- 
couraged with the deep spiritual atmos- 
phere of the services. Before the meetings 
scheduled at Bisbee came to a close the 
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have voted us the use of their building 
for the Mexican congregation and we are 
meeting there instead of in the car. I am 
now instructing these new converts in 
Baptist doctrine. At least 30 ought to be 
baptized and formed into the Mexican 
Baptist Church of Naco. Shall we turn 
them down and say we cannot send them a 
pastor?”’ 


Large Gifts by Indians to Bacone 
College 


By GeorGE RicE Hovey, D.D. 


The Indians of the Five Civilized Tribes 
of Oklahoma have within the past eighteen 
months contributed $155,500 for new 
buildings at Bacone College. In addition 
to this they have also contributed $79,000 
toward new buildings forthe Murrow Indian 

















‘‘GLAD TIDINGS’’ AT DOUGLAS, ARIZONA 


Mexicans from Naco, Arizona, sent word 
that they were anxiously waiting for the 
car so that their friends and relatives there 
might have the gospel preached to them. 
At Bisbee twenty-five took the first step 
toward the new life. Many have been 
aroused to the necessity of going out to do 
personal service for their Lord and Sa- 
viour. 

When at Naco, Arizona, the car was 
located within 300 feet of the saloons and 
gambling houses across the Mexican line. 
“We have located as near the enemy’s 
front line trenches as we can get,”’ writes 
Mr. Howell, ‘‘the battle is on. We have 
given the challenge and we must win. 
Pray for us that our courage may not fail. 
After all, we are human and very often a 
missionary feels very weak but may God 
help us to stay until He shows us His 
mighty power.” 

“We are still at Naco,’’ writes Mr. 
Howell under date of November 2. ‘‘Over 
60 persons have expressed their wish to 
form a Mexican Baptist congregation here. 
Mr. Villanueva has sold out all his Bibles 
and I have exhausted my supply. The 
Baptist congregation here (American) 


Orphanage, also located at Bacone, making 
a total of $234,500. All of this money 
except $12,000 was contributed out_of 
restricted funds, that is, funds held by the 
Government as trustee of the individual 
Indian. In these gifts are seen the 
generosity of the American Indian, and his 
interest in the development of his own race. 
It is also an evidence of the good will of the 
Government officials toward our work. 
Hon. Gabe E. Parker, former super- 
intendent of the Five Civilized Tribes, an 
ardent Presbyterian, first sanctioned and 
encouraged this work. His successor in 
office, Hon. Victor M. Locke, Jr., a broad- 
minded Roman Catholic, has also shown a 
deep interest in the future welfare of his 
people, and has given most hearty coopera- 
tion in encouraging the Indians to give 
for the support of our work. It is need- 
less, however, to say that this growing 
interest in Bacone College and Orphanage 
is due to the perseverance, enthusiasm 
and tactful efforts of Rev. B. D. Weeks, 
the President of the school, whose honesty 
and unselfishness have won the confi- 
dence of the Indians to a remarkable 
degree. 
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One is not to conclude that all Indians 
are rich. Income tax was paid by the 
Government last year for only 255 Indians 
of the Five Civilized Tribes, and the tax on 
some estates was as low as $2.40. Much 
of the wealth of the Indians is held by 
those declared by the courts to be incompe- 
tent, and contributions cannot therefore 
be made by such individuals. And too, 
much of the wealth is held by minors who 
of course cannot contribute. The number 
of Indians, therefore, who are able to make 
large contributions is comparatively small. 

It is a matter of great joy to the Home 
Mission Society to be able to announce 
such extraordinary interest on the part of 
the Indians in the work of the School and 
the Orphanage. 


The Labor Evangelist in Pennsylvania 


Rev. D. L. Schultz, labor evangelist 
of the Home Mission Society, has begun 
a ministry among the anthracite coal 
miners of Pennsylvania. Within a radius 
of four miles of Freeland, he found six 
towns with an average of 100 families 
each, having practically no religious ser- 
vices of any kind on any night in the week. 
Fifteen miles north of Freeland, he found 
several other large mining communities 
without church or Bible schools. After 
holding meetings in Freeland and Hazle- 
ton for a short time, the missionary was 
cheered by the conversion of a man who 
has been in the employ of one of the coal 
companies for many years. His experience 
which he set forth in a statement to the 
missionary, is a typical one. He said, 
“‘T have not been inside of a religious meet- 
ing-house for many, many years. I have 
reared up a large family and have only set 
them an example for the bad. Until you 
came I was estranged from wife and chil- 
dren, but now I see a way of happiness 
opened up.” Through the very quiet and 
unassuming personal work of a miner, 
a Baptist deacon, geveral men during the 
years have been led to Christ. Such work- 
ers need the assistance of their Baptist 
brethren in that practically churchless 
region. 


NEWS NOTES 


The scarcity of Protestant ministers in 
Alaska was made evident recently when 
Dr. Newhall, the Superintendent of the 
Jessie Lee Home, Unalaska, and Miss 
Supernaw, one of the matrons of this 
Methodist Institution, journeyed 600 
miles by steamer to Wood Island, Alaska, 
to be married by Rev. G. A. Learn, Super- 
intendent of the Kodiak Baptist Orphan- 
age. The bride and groom remained as 
guests at the Orphanage until a steamer 
sailed westward taking them back to their 
isolated station. 


Dr. Charles A. Brooks and his assistant, 
Rev. D. N. Boswell, recently cooperated 
in the completion of a social and religious 
survey of the city of St. Louis. Mr. 
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Boswell was asked by the local committee 
to remain in St. Louis, and under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. P. Douglas, of New York, 
specialize in the study of programs for the 
individual parish. He is now completing 
the survey of every parish in the city. 
His reports will be included in the Social 
and Religious Surveys of the City of St. 
Louis, which will be published some time 
during February, 1923. 


A recent guest of the Home Mission So- 
ciety was President E. E. Price of Calabar 
College, Kingston, Jamaica, and senior 
missionary in that island of the Baptist 
Missionary Society of Great Britain. He 
conferred with the Board of Managers of 
the Home Mission Society concerning the 
grant of aid to the Baptist Churches of 
Jamaica. Mr. T. S. Penny arrived from 
England on a kindred mission, represent- 
ing the Bapiist Missionary Society of 
Great Britain, in the hope of effecting a 
closer cooperation between American and 
British Baptists in the evangelization of 
Jamaica. 

The Social Service Department of the 
Home Mission Society is cooperating with 
the Minnesota Baptist State Convention 
in the maintenance of the work of Rev. 
Willis G. Clark, who has begun a ministry 
in behalf of the Baptist patients in the 
Mayo Hospital of Rochester, Minnesota. 
His commission contemplates a variety 
of activities. It is reported that during the 
year Baptist patients and transients aver- 
aged 15,000. Mr. Clark will give his at- 
tention first to those for whom he is respon- 
sible, but will minister as he may to all 
who need comfort, consolation and the 
services of a Christian friend and minister. 
The local Baptist church will furnish a 
room for office and conferences and will 
give him such moral support and volun- 
tary cooperation as circumstances demand. 


One of the encouraging signs of the prog- 
ress of the work among foreign-speaking 
peoples in America is the growth of self- 
support of the Italian churches of the 
Northern Baptist Convention. This is a 
direct outgrowth of the heroic efforts 
which this people are making to meet their 
appropriations under the New World 
Movement. During recent months, four 
members of the Italian Baptist Mission 
in Cleveland have with their own hands and 
money practically erected a church build- 
ing. Not only that, but have gone so far 
as to put mortgages on their homes to in- 
sure the successful completion of the work. 
The church is worth $10,000, all but 
$2,500 being taken care of by the members 
of the church. ‘It seems like a dream,” 
writes Mr. Cordo, ‘‘and yet it is a fact. 
We have good reason to thank God for 
this remarkable Christian spirit which 
these four men showed. My aim is to es- 
tablish not less than twelve missions in the 
State of Ohio. The one in Canton, Ohio, 


is going forward under the care of Mr. 
Piccardi.” 

The work to which the Detroit Baptists 
long had looked forward and which has 
now become an actuality is the Christian 
Center, down town, for their Negro 
brethren and sisters. A missionary enter- 
prise preparatory to this greater work was 
begun at the Second Church with Miss 
Reid in charge. It was a serious loss when 
the mother of Miss Reid died, as she was 
obliged to return home and take up the 
educational work laid down by her mother. 
But this did not defeat the plan. The 
Woman’s Home Mission Society speedily 
sent Miss Alexander. When Dr. Brooks 
of the Home Mission Society was in De- 
troit a few months ago, he approved of 
certain plans outlined and entered heartily 
into cooperation with the Detroit Baptist 
Union in the carrying forward of these 
plans. 

The building at Russell Street recently 
used by the Calvary Negro Baptist 
Church, was overhauled for the new Negro 
Christian Center. This building was 
opened formally upon October 28, 1921, 
with an evangelistic, social, industrial, 
educational and recreational program. 
What this effective new work means to 
the Negro Baptist churches and the Negro 
young people and to the entire city can 
hardly be estimated. The hearty coopera- 
tion of the white churches in this enter- 
prise is being secured. 


In Omaha a Negro Baptist church is in 
process of erection which will cost more 
than $100,000. The Negroes themselves 
have financed this new work with little aid 
from white people. 


PROGRESS IN CUBA 


The churches of Cuba reported more 
than 300 baptisms for the convention 
year 1920-1921, almost double the num- 
ber for the previous year. The number of 
conversions and the number awaiting bap- 
tism also has largely increased. No spe- 
cial evangelists have been employed, but 
the pastors have helped one another. 
According to the report of our general 
missionary much of the success of the work 
is due to the organization of the Cuban 
Home Mission Society, which is the out- 
growth of intensive work carried on during 
the years by the Home Mission Society. 
Sunday school associations are now thor- 
oughly organized on every field, and the 
Sunday school enrolment exceeds the 
present membership of the churches—a 
very healthy condition. While there are 
now four churches in Cuba supported 
wholly by the Cuban Baptists, it will be 
many years before the schools become self- 
supporting. ‘‘The spending of $400,000 
today in Cuba for educational work 
would more than double the efficiency of 
this Latin American mission,” affirms 
President Robert Routledge. True, but 
where is the money? 
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Can Baptists Reach Armenians? 
BY DR. WILLIAM JAMES SLY 


Director of Religious Education for New Americans 


A Story 


N a certain town of some numerical and 
industrial importance in the East, a 
Baptist church owns a separate mission 
chapel which is located in the midst of a 
large foreign population. These New 
Americans are Italians, Syrians and 
Armenians who are employed in the silk 
and other mills. The chapel is under the 
control of the Baptist Church but it is self- 
supporting and maintained by workers of 
various denominations. A certain member 
of this mission chapel, whom we will call 
Mr. X, felt that the Sunday school should 
become interested in these groups of the 
community’s population by seeking to win 
them into the Sunday school classes. The 
Armenians seemed to him to be the most 
practical group to begin with as they 
seemed intelligent, appreciative, and eager 
to learn. Some men of the Men’s Bible 
Class of the mission chapel invited a 
number of Armenians to attend. After 
several months had passed it was observed 
that a number of these men who had been 
placed in the Men’s Bible Class soon 
dropped out because they could not speak 
English. A number of these men made the 
start several times but came only one or 
two Sundays and dropped out again. Later 
on, a New Year drive for increased Sunday 
school attendance in January resulted in 
half a dozen Armenian adults being again 
added to the Adult Bible Class. As only 
one of these could get an intelligent idea of 
what was going on, and as this plan seemed 
a failure, the member who was interested in 
starting this attempt remarked to one of 
the Armenian men who had attended the 
class intermittently for over a year, ‘‘ How 
would your Armenian friends like to have 
an Armenian Class combining the study of 
the Bible with the study of English?”’ 
Eagerly the Armenian replied, ‘‘ My people 
will like that.’”” When Mr. X suggested the 
probability of not finding room enough in 
the mission chapel for this class, one of the 
Armenians, hearing it, said, ‘‘I give my 
parlor.” Mr. X, rightly feeling that he 
could make no arrangements for the class 
or even for the offered parlor without the 
sanction of the Sunday school, presented 
the matter to the school, and a business 
meeting was called to consider it. Mr. X, 
writing the result, says, “Our Sunday 
school officers and teachers, after due con- 
sideration, voted the project of an 
Armenian C[ass in the Sunday school room 
inopportune: (a) because of lack of room to 
give the class separate space; (b) because 
it would be unfair to the regular Bible 
Class; (c) because the importance of such 
work was so little understood. As the 
project was so coolly received it was killed 
by a motion to postpone indefinitely.” 
No objection could be raised to the plan 
of using the parlor offered by the Armenian 


pupil or another parlor for the study of 
English during the week, even if such a 
class would interfere with the regular Bible 
Class in the mission chapel on Sunday, but 
when Mr. X seriously undertook to arrange 
for this he was confronted with the further 
difficulty of finding suitable literature for 
this purpose. While a number of books for 
teaching English were published none that 
seemed to meet his need could be found, 
and as he found so little encouragement 
from other workers in the school, this 
effort for the Armenians was, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘not whipped into operating 


shape.” 
A PLEA 


Here was an opportunity for a Baptist 
church, through an admirable mission 
chapel, to do a splendid service for a large 
group of New Americans right at its doors. 
Why was this opportunity lost? 

Mr. X in a letter, explains it in this way, 
“On several occasions, I spoke to the 
superintendent, the chief supporter of the 
chapel work, about this wonderful oppor- 
tunity for work among our alien residents. 
His reply was usually some such attitude 
as this: ‘These foreigners only come when 
they feel like it; Americans can’t treat 
them like real people without being im- 
posed upon.’ This is the same attitude 
that causes the average American to call 
an Italian ‘a dago.’ Is it any wonder that 
these foreigners remain so exclusive in 
America and that instead of becoming 
imbued with American ideas they think 
that every American’s hand is against 
them? I believe that if they were treated 
sincerely as ‘folks,’ no greater percentage 
of them would take advantage of us than 


do Americans. A young Italian printer in. 


a company of American boys was driven 
almost to desperation by the loneliness of 
ostracism. Yet this same Italian was the 
only man in a great crisis to risk and finally 
to lose his life and save the life of one of 
his tormentors. During the war reams 
were written about our dear alien volun- 
teers; what should be done to Americanize 
them; how we should show our appre- 
ciation, what they did, and the necessity of 
treating them justly ‘as real people like 
ourselves.’ I fear most of this has already 
been forgotten. Only today in the large 
factory where I work, I was walking down 
the shop when suddenly one of these very 
Armenians, the latest arrival, shouted to 
me ‘Hello!’ His voice sounded so excep- 
tionally glad-to-see-you that I looked up 
somewhat startled. I cannot talk to him in 
English and yet that hearty ‘Hello’ did me 
a great deal of good. I have had business 
transactions with aliens in numerous places 
and have found them on the whole honor- 
able and appreciative. 

“‘T want to set aside one or two evenings 
a week for this work at my own home or 
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some other home, and if suitable studies 
can be secured, I feel sure I can be suc- 
cessful.”’ 

Was the superintendent to blame, or the 
teachers and officers of the chapel, or the 
members of the church, for failing to use 
this opportunity? Or are the Christian 
denominations to blame for not making 
better provision in literature? Can 
Baptist Sunday schools reach Armenians? 


A Pamphlet on Mormonism 


The Woman’s Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
recently printed a pamphlet entitled 
“Ten Reasons Why Christians Cannot 
Fellowship the Mormon Church,” which 
has elicited a response from the hierarchy 
of that church. This pamphlet is a re- 
publication of a statement made by the 
Presbytery of Utah, April 8, 1897, and 
was endorsed by the Congregational 
Association of Utah, October 14, 1897, 
and by the Baptist Association of Utah, 
September 7, 1898. The substance of this 
pamphlet is almost twenty-five years old; 
and yet the treatment it has just received 
shows that it is still true and that Mormon- 
ism is essentailly unchanged in the last 
quarter of a century. This pamphlet was 
printed entire, July 8, 1921, in Deseret 
News of Salt Lake City, a daily paper 
recognized as the organ of the Mormon 
Church. On July 10, 1921, Elder Brigham 
H. Roberts, one of the apostles of the 
church, preached a sermon in reply, and 
this sermon is printed in the Deseret News 
of July 23, 1921, a sufficient time after it 
was delivered for it to be revised and ofh- 
cially sanctioned. The heading given is: 
“‘Answer Given to ‘Ten Reasons’ Why 
‘Christians’ Cannot Fellowship With 
Latter Day Saints.” 

Two of the ten reasons Elder Roberts 
accepts without any change whatever; 
three he would alter somewhat in phrasing; 
four he points out as having partial mis- 
statements; one only does he reject en- 
tirely, although acknowledging that it 
states the views of Brigham Young and 
others. On the whole Elder Roberts ac- 
cepts this pamphlet as stating with sub- 
stantial accuracy the difference between 
Mormons and Christians. Thereby he is 
naively confessing that Mormonism is the 
same today that it was twenty-five years 
ago and that Christians have not misrep- 
resented it. For those who wish up-to- 
date talking points on these subjects the 
pamphlet is of value. The Home Missions 
Council proposes to publish the pamphlet 
and Elder Roberts’ reply together 

a * * 


Dr. R. M. Wilson, a Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Korea, reports a greatly in- 
creased interest in Sunday school work in 
that country. In his own town about fifty 
pupils go out every Sunday to gather in 
non-Christian children. In six weeks one 
child brought in 91 new scholars in this 
way, and another brought in 71. 
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GRADED MISSIONARY STORIES 
FOR BAPTIST BIBLE SCHOOLS 


Field - - - - FOREIGN MISSIONS 
General Theme - THE KINGDOM AND THE NATIONS 
Period - - - JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH, 17922 








PRIMARY GRADE 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE 





The Jewel Box 


(Ten Primary Foreign Mission Stories) 
By Mrs. FREDERICK S. OsGoop 


. Jewel Gatherers 

. An African Jewel 

. A Black Diamond 

A Jewel Given Away 

. Japanese Pearls 

. The Lost Pearl 

. Jewels Found by a Boy 

Two Jewels, Plum and Orchid 

. A Jewel Gatherer in Prison 

. How Mary’s Doll Helped a Jewel Gatherer 


OO ON DANRWD 
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Friends of the Far East 


(Stories contributed by Foreign Missionaries) 
Edited by ELIZABETH S. SARGENT 


. Beans in Burma 

. Lahu and Wa 

Nkusu as a Boy—Episode 

Nkusu Buys His Mother 

Nkusu as a Man 

. Exciting Moments With the Lhotas 

. A Filipina Lass 

Only a Japanese Mill Girl—Impersonation 
. Mr. Wong’s Daughter 
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JUNIOR GRADE 


SENIOR GRADE 





Behind the Bamboo Door 


AND OTHER STORIES 
(Stories contributed by Foreign Missionaries) 


Edited by Mary L. NoBLE 


. Behind the Bamboo Door 

. Ching-o’s Courage 

. The Boy Who Would Not Be a Slave 

. Henduri’s Fate 

. Henduri’s Fortune 

. The Faithfulness of Young Aunt Fragrance 
. A Girl of the Thief Tribe 

. The True or the False? 

. Little Miss Short Goes to School 
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MISSION STUDY BOOK RECOMMENDED 
‘“‘The Kingdom and the Nations’’ 
By Eric Nort 


Chapter I. Japan 

Korea 
Chapter II. China 
Chapter III. India 

Islam and the Near East 
Chapter IV. Africa 

Latin America 
Chapter V. What the World Needs 
Chapter VI. What is Required of Us 


Missions for January contains topic suggestions for use 
in the Senior Grade. 

“Plain Programs for Busy People” in “‘How to Use, ’ 
by Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery, are also valuable. 


(Study Book materials are not free) 











STUDY BOOKS ON GENERAL THEME 


FREE TO BAPTIST BIBLE SCHOOLS 





"rr “The Kingdom and the Nations” 
—Eric North 


“World Friendship, Inc.” 
—J. Lovell Murray 


Young People. . . 


Intermediate “A Noble Army” 
—Ethel D. Hubbard 
ss see “Under Many Flags” 
—Cronk and Singmaster 
ae 1. ‘The Triumph of the Missionary 


Motive”’ 


—Edited by the Department 
of Missionary Education 


2. ‘‘Studies in Stewardship” 
—E. M. Poteat 











There will be provided free of charge to all schools which 
forward promptly the order card mailed to each Superin- 
tendent: 
. One complete set of these attractive stories. 
. Aset of picture charts. 
. An Easter Exercise in preparation, announced 
February I, 1922. 
. An Easter Pageant, ‘‘ The Ever-Living Christ.’ 
Now ready. 
For information, supplies, etc., write 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
BAPTIST BOARD OF EDUCATION 
WiuraM A. HILL, Secretary 
276 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
In cooperation with 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
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Department of Missionasy Edieatontl 


Soutate by Secretary William A. Hill 





New Graded Missionary Stories 


1. The stories and charts are free to 
Baptist Sunday schools ordering them. 
Order cards and flier announcements have 
been sent from the State Convention 
Headquarters to all Sunday school super- 
intendents and in many States also to 
pastors. 

2. The stories are about Foreign 
Missions, and are for use in the Sunday 
schools beginning the second Sunday in 
January and continuing through January, 
February and March, 1922. 

3. The materials in the stories for the 
Junior and Intermediate grades, have been 
supplied by living missionaries of the 
Foreign Mission Societies; therefore, they 
are founded on facts. 

4. A series of five picture charts accom- 
panies the stories. Four of them picture 
Evangelistic, Medical, Industrial and Edu- 
cational missions. The fifth one is a 
reprint of the beautiful picture, ‘‘The 
Hope of the World.” 

5. The stories cover three grades— 
Primary, Junior and Intermediate. The 
study book materials are recommended for 
the Senior grade, and are not free. 

6. The stories may be used at the open- 
ing or closing exercises of the Sunday 
school, or in connection with the teaching 
of the lesson. In the back of each book of 
stories are printed suggestions on how to 
use the stories. 

7. It is urged that the printed announce- 
ments be posted in local churches to attract 
attention. 

8. An Easter Exercise for the Sunday 
school is in preparation and will be an- 
nounced on February Ist. 

g. An Easter Pageant, ‘“‘The Ever- 
Living Christ,” by Charles N. Arbuckle, 
is now ready and is free. 

The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion will be glad to answer any further in- 
quiries concerning these materials. 


Dramatic Sketches of Mission Fields 


A series of thirteen pamphlets, entitled 
“‘Dramatic Sketches of Mission Fields,’’ 
has been written by Miss Helen Willcox, 
to help meet the growing demand for 
dramatic expression in missionary educa- 
tion. No.1 isan Introduction, which deals 
with the whole subject of dramatics in 
missions, and is of special value for those 
using the sketches. The series includes: 
1. Introduction; 2. The Auspicious Day— 
China; 3. The Feast Day—Burma; 4. In 
Congo Land—Africa; 5. Prince and 
Peasant—Russia; 6. The Peasant’s Choice 
—Russia; 7. The Cross in the Sky—Italy; 
8. The Home-coming—France; 9. Brothers 
—France; 10. The Need of Central 


America—Central America; 11. The Hut 
in the Great North Woods—United States; 
12. School Days in Oklahoma—United 
States; 13. In Washington Square—United 
States. 

To defray the cost of production, a 
nominal charge is made of 15 cents for a 
single copy, or $1.20 per dozen, while the 
complete set of 13 is $1.30. Quantity 
prices on application. These sketches are 
ready and may be ordered from the 
General Board of Promotion and its 
branches, or from the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education. 


Suggestions for Use in Senior Grade of 
Sunday School, “The Kingdom 
and the Nations” 


I. INDUSTRIAL 

1. Industrial evils in Japan, pp. nats 

2. Factories in China, p. 89. Supple- 
mental, ‘‘ The Doll Lady” (2 cents). 
The General Board of Promotion. 

3. The Attack on Poverty in India, pp. 
95, I0I-102, 108-109. Supple- 
mental, ‘‘The Gospel and the 
Plow,” ‘‘Crops and Christians,” 
leaflet (5 cents). The General 
Board of Promotion. 

4. The New Slavery in Africa, 
148. 

II. MEDICAL 

1. India, p. 96. Supplemental, ‘Our 
Medical Work in the Orient” (10 
cents). The General Board of Pro- 
motion. 

2. Africa, p.149. Note p.171. Supple- 
mental, ‘‘Our Medical Work in the 
Orient,” leaflet (3 cents). The 
General Board of Promotion. 

3. How Extra Territoriality Affects 
Health in China, pp. 65-67. Supple- 
mental, ‘‘Our Medical Work in the 
Orient.” 

4. Disease in Latin America, p. 159. 
Supplemental, ‘Mexico,’’ Home 
Mission Vitagraphs (5 cents). 

III. EDUCATIONAL 

1. China, p. 60. The New A, B, C, pp. 
72-73; Notes on New Readers, pp. 
88-89. 

2. India’s Evil Trio, pp. 93-94. Supple- 
mental, ‘‘ Kindergartens in India.” 

3. What Japan Needs, pp. 39-40. 
Supplemental, ‘‘The Mabie Me- 
morial at Yokohama”’ (free). The 
General Board of Promotion. 

4. Facing the World Task, pp. 202-203. 
Supplemental, ‘‘The Survey,’’ pp. 
129-131 (free). 

IV. EVANGELIsTIC 

1. Christianity’s Foundation in Korea, 

Pp. 50-54. 


pp. 142- 
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2. Missionary Results and Missionary 
Task in Africa, pp. 148-150, 152- 
153. Note on Africa, pp. 170-171. 

3. China’s Need and Christianity’s Gift, 
pp. 78-88; “‘Survey,”’ p. 25. 

4. What is Required of Us, pp. 204-209. 
“‘Are Christian Missions in the Far 
East Worth While?” by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Limited supply, 
at 5 cents each, plus postage, avail- 
able through the Literature De- 
partment of The General Board of 
Promotion. 


The Hope of the World 


This is the title of the beautiful picture 
by Harold Copping, which is included 
among the free picture charts issued by the 
Department of Missionary Education in 
connection with the graded Foreign Mis- 
sion stories for use during January. Febru- 
ary and March. This picture, wonderfully 
expressive of the general theme. ‘“‘The 
Kingdom and the Nations,”’ is made avail- 
able by the courtesy of the Missionary 
Education Movement which owns the 
rights. Only one free copy of the picture is - 
allowed for each school ordering the 
Foreign Mission stories and charts. Litho- 
graphed copies of this picture of Christ in 
the midst of a group of little children of 
other lands, may be secured for 35 cents 
through the Literature Department of the 
General Board of Promotion. 


Successful Church Schools of Missions 


First Baptist Church, Rome, N. Y., Rev. 
Ivan M. Rose, pastor, reports: Five study 
classes met at 6:50 Sunday evening, 
followed by auditorium services at 7:45. 
The average attendance in the classes was 
68, 90 per cent of the adult and later teen 
age. At the four auditorium services there 
were 535 people. These were addressed by 
Rev. R. B. Longwell, Rev. C. S. Detweiler, 
and Dr. William Axling. The usual 
Sunday evening attendance has been 
between 70 and 85. 

The following sentences are taken from 
this report: ‘‘Our church people feel tre- 
mendously paid for the venture”’; ‘‘It has 
been particularly pleasing to find that the 
New World Movement funds of the month 
have far exceeded those of any month 
since the inception of the Movement, save, 
of course, the campaign month of May, 
1920"; ‘‘As a creator of an urgent atmos- 
phere, the school has been an abounding 
success”’; ‘‘One of our very strongest men, 
who previously has been interested in New 
World Movement matters mostly from the 
financial side, praised the educational 
feature unstintedly’’; ‘‘ Many wanted us to 
continue the study weeks longer”’; ‘‘Some 
of our outstanding people have been read- 
ing quite widely in reference and supple- 
mentary books’”’; ‘‘We feel without reser- 
vation that we have made such a success of 
the school as will make its recurrence 
desired’; ‘‘The effects will last. For 
instance, we are to have a Church Com- 
mittee on Literature, through which a 
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number of things are possible, such as 
Workers’ Library for the Church School, 
Reading Courses in Missionary Educa- 
tion, campaign in magazine subscriptions, 
and perhaps a church Book Table.” 

First Baptist Church, Everett, Washing- 
ton, Rev. W. E. Henry, pastor, reports: 
“Our third Church School of Missions 
closed Sunday night, November 13th. 
Last year the Home Mission text books 
were used, this year the Foreign. The 
school, except for one class of juniors held 
at the morning church hour, met one hour 
before the evening church service, with 
seven classes: one for men, one for women, 
one for senior young people, one for inter- 
mediate young people, two for juniors, and 
one for those of primary age. At the be- 
ginning of the hour the classes assembled 
in their respective rooms, and after a 
forty-five-minute study period the whole 
school came together for the last fifteen 
minutes. The totals of attendance for the 
seven Sundays were 152, 195, I9I, 207, 
176, 174 and 189, making a general aver- 
age of 183. This has been the largest of 
the three schools thus far held and the best. 
An opportunity was given to the senior 
young people at the closing session to in- 
dicate how the school had been helpful to 
them, and among the benefits mentioned 
were such as these: A realization of the 
world’s needs; a better understanding of 
the many avenues of Christian service; 
such a knowledge of missionary work and 
of the nations of the world as gives reality 
and concreteness in one’s thinking of them. 
Each year the school has been followed by 
a missionary entertainment that has made 
a strong appeal to a larger constituency 
than that reached by the school directly. 
After three years of trial it is our conviction 
that the Church School of Missions is the 
most practicable and effective means ‘yet 
devised for bringing the missionary task and 
achievements to the attention of the whole 
church and its constituency.” 

First Baptist Church, McMinnville, 
Oregon, Dr. C. L. Trawin, pastor, reports: 
“This Church School of Missions has just 
closed after a period of six weeks, with a 
total enrollment of 163. The attendance 
steadily grew until the last Sunday, when 
297 was the record. At the conclusion of 
the last Sunday evening service, the follow- 
ing invitation was given: ‘All those who 
have definitely determined to do some 
type of Christian service are asked to rise.’ 
Between 80 and 100 filed to the platform. 
In addition, in response to a question call- 
ing young people into world service, 27 
made the initial pledge, most of whom were 
high school and college students. One of 
the professors in the college remarked, 
‘Just those who stood up were the ones in 
whom we were greatly interested and for 
whom we were greatly concerned as to 
their future work.’”’ 

Many similar reports have come to 
the Department from churches that have 
had gratifying success wlth study classes. 
Others will be published later, showing 
the practical working of a systematic 


program. 
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“Speak unto my people that they go for- 
ward!” “Lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end.”’ 


WORTH WHILE GIRLS 
WE WILL GIVE 
FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 


To THE CONTINUATION CAMPAIGN OF THE 
NEw Woritp MOVEMENT 


Isn’t it great, girls, that they have given 
us such a glorious share in this new 
Campaign? 

1. $50,000 to be paid within the next 
three years. 

2. Quotas for each District to be appor- 
tioned to the States. 

3. Specific objects within each District 
Budget toward which our gifts may apply. 

4. Special W. W. G. Pledge cards. 

5. All of this $50,000 is a part of the 
$6,000,000 assumed by the two Woman’s 
Societies. 

6. Weare working in closest cooperation 
with our Woman’s Boards. 

7. Above plan approved by Mr. Hill and 
the W. W. G. Commission, and the Con- 
ference Committee of the Woman’s 
National Boards. 

8. Look for a letter giving definite plans 
in detail early in January from your State 
Secretary. If you do not get it, write her, 
or the Executive Secretary. 


BETTER GuILD MONTH 


February is to be ‘‘ Better Guild Month,”’ 
and we are indebted to the Secretary of 
Western New York for the idea. Use 
February for ‘‘self improvement” 


in your 


own Chapter. Study your Chapter and 
discover ways and means that will make 
your Guild better. 

With what better word and ideal could 
one start the new year than with this 
great word “Improvement.” 

One, two, three, Go!! ‘Better Guild 
Month”’ is the slogan. 


THE THEME CONTEST 


It is time to push the Theme Contest 
now, and just as a reminder, let me say 
again that the topic of the Theme is ‘‘ Race 
Prejudice,’’ the length 2,000 words, the 
time limit MARCH 30. The following 
very helpful suggestions were prepared by 
our new W. W. G. Secretary for Western 
New York, Miss Jeannette Martin, who is 
also teacher of English in Syracuse 
University. 


How TO PREPARE YOUR THEME 
BY JEANNETTE MARTIN 


If Race Prejudice is a new problem to 
you, writing a theme on it will be compar- 
able to exploring an unknown country and 
sketching a map of its physical features— 
and it may have a similar lure of adven- 
ture. Begin with a visit to the dictionary 
and encyclopedia; these will clarify your 
conception of the meaning of the term and 
will give you a bird’s-eye view of your 
subject. Then consult the bibliography of 
Race Prejudice—already published or con- 
struct a list of available sources of in- 
formation by running through the card 
catalog and magazine indexes of your 
Public Library. In general, prefer recent 
books to old ones. To facilitate your read- 
ing, try to ‘“‘cover’’ the books, not reading 
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them word for word, but sweepingly with 
an eye searching only for ideas funda- 
mental to your purpose. Roosevelt was 
able to read a book in half an hour, to 
probe it to its depths immediately. Take 
your notes on “4 by 6” library cards, or on 
uniform slips of paper, and devote a whole 
slip to each fact. The practicality of this 
plan is apparent when you come to 
assemble your information. Just arrange 
your slips in orderly piles, according to the 
natural divisions of the subject. Then 
using your piles of slips for guidance, make 
a simple outline of your plan of treatment. 
With your notes and outline before you, 
writing proceeds as a matter of course. 
But before you write, be sure you are filled 
with your subject, Race Prejudice, and 
thrilled with the opportunity to discuss it. 
Know more than you can possibly say in 
2,000 words. And, finally, seek to stimu- 
late your imaginary readers as well as to 
satisfy their desire for information on a 
significant subject misunderstood or only 
partially comprehended. 


Just PLain W. W. G. SECRETARY 


At a meeting of the W. W. G. Commis- 
sion in New York, November 17th, it was 
unanimously voted that our District, State 
and Association W. W. G. and C. W. C. 
Leaders should henceforth be designated as 
Secretaries, instead of Secretary Directors. 
This will be welcome news to those of us 
who have to write it and speak it so often. 
The change was made simply for con- 
venience, and because the term Secretary 
expresses the office sufficiently. 


How THE W.W.G. HELPED “‘FILL A SHIP”’ 


“Oh, Miss Noble, I wish you could have 
seen the things the Guild girls sent!’’ That 
was my greeting one day when I went 
down to the shipping room. I arrived in 
New York just a day too late to see the 
articles before they were baled, but at the 
rooms ‘‘they say’”’ the outfits you made for 
the Deaconesses in Poland were ‘‘simply 
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THE AUTHOR OF THOSE VERSES 
IN MIssIONS 


Do people read the Guild Department in 
Missions? You would think so if you 
were the Executive Secretary and read her 
letters. Here is one proof in evidence. 

November Missions had not been out a 
week before two answers came to my 
request for the name of the author of those 
two beautiful verses which headed the 
Guild page. They were written to her 
mother by Miss Emily E. Miller, Swatow, 
China, when she was crossing those ‘‘ miles 





great!” They were beautifully made, as MAY G. WOO, FIRST CHINESE GRADUATE 


were other articles of clothing sent by you 
fine Worth While Girls. The clothing, 
soap and toys were all greatly appreciated. 


FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





A W. W. G. PRESIDENT 


The valuation of that ship-load was of sea” toserve her Master in China. The 


$1,000,000, and I am sure we are all glad to 
have had our share init. I am writing this 
on the morning of November 23, and the 
ship Estonia sails this afternoon. Mr. 
Lipphard goes with it, and we have just 
sent him the following telegram: ‘‘ Bon 
voyage from the World Wide Guild and 
Children’s World Crusade.” 


W. W. G. CHAPTER IN THE First CHURCH 
oF Las ANIMAS 


Isn’t that a fine group of girls from the 
Chapter in the First Church, Las Animas, 
Colorado? They have entered the Read- 
ing Contest and I shall not be surprised to 
receive a Theme from one of them. 


memory of the Sunset Service at Chambers- 
burg Conference prompted them. Read 

them again, girls, and thank God for souls 
of such rare courage and sweet trust in a 
loving Father’s care. 


As you watch the sun sink down in the west, 
While the glowing colors flood the sky, 

Do you think that perhaps across the sea 
Its first bright rays have wakened me? 

Then I watch the sun and so do you; 

It shines on us both for a minute or two— 
And the miles of sea twixt you and me 

Seem very small. 


But all the day and the long night too, 
When skies are blue, or clouds hang gray, 
There is never a moment when God above 
Is not watching o’er us with tender love; 
And I look at Him and so do you; 

He cares for us both the long years through, 
And the miles of sea twixt you and me 


Seem none at all! 
—Emily E. Miller. 









FINE AND PRACTICAL 


Word has just come from the Chapter at 
Climax, Michigan, that they have adopted 
a little girl seven years old, one of a family 
of six destitute children, whom they will 
provide with warm clothing and good care 
during the winter. The more personal 
work we can do for those in our own towns 
who need us, the greater will be our joy in 
His service. Don’t forget to cross the 
street or go around the corner with your 
eyes open to see and your heart responsive 
to any need. 


A GuILp NEWSPAPER 


The first of its kind that has come to the 
Executive Secretary. It is called the 
“World Wide Guild Bulletin’’ and is the 
product of the Chapter in the First Church, 
Elgin, Illinois. A blue star appears above 
the heading and it is beautifully type- 
written in blue ink. The headings of para- 
graphs are Just a Reminder! The Next 
Regular Meeting, Personals, Wanted— 
That Bazaar, and an Editorial. It hasa lot 
of Guild information and is very neatly 
prepared. Why not appropriate a good 
idea? 


From the Field : 


Miss’May_Woo is the first Chinese girl to 
be graduated from the University of Wash- 
ington. Last June she completed her 
course and received her degree. In Sep- 
tember she was married to Mr. Chiao and 
sailed back to China. For two years she 
was Miss Jane Skiff’s assistant in Chinese 
Sunday School Number 2, and was trea- 
surer of both Sunday schools as well as 
church secretary. Mr. Chiao was member 
of the Young Men’s Bible Class, and con- 
stant in church attendance. Mrs. Chiao 
will teach English in a Chinese college. 
Wherever she goes she will be a power for 
Christ. May all W. W. G.’s pray for 
this Chinese W. W. G. president now in 
China. 


A UNIQUE PLAN FOR A RALLY 


The Volunteers of Washington, D. C., 
presented a fine plan at a recent rally. As 
guests arrived they were presented with a 
hat or capor head-dress typical of a country 
—yellow crepe caps with long black ques 
for China; large broad brimmed hats for the 
Philippines; a black cap for Africa and 
paper crysanthemums for Japan; while the 
speakers wore the red, white and blue 
crowns of the United States. Each table 
was then decorated to represent the 
country—Kaffia African huts, bags of rice 
for China; cherry blossoms for Japan. 
During the banquet each country re- 
sponded with a toast or stunt. The plan 
was fine for mixing guests from various 
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churches and for putting the ‘‘at home’ 
and “acquainted” spirit into the rally. 
Try it! 

VARIED PLANS 


Chapter 1392, Peoria, Illinois, has other 
plans which will work in any chapter. 
Their activities are varied—study and 
reading, of course, and a practical plan of 
service. At Christmas they sent a large 
case of dried and canned fruits to a girls’ 
home in the community. In addition two 
girls conducted a Bible class for the girls of 
the home. At one of the White Cross 
meetings the chapter made twelve bunga- 
fow aprons for girls from eight to sixteen. 
These were sent to Miss Minnie Grage’s 
field in Africa. 

Chapter 1392 keeps up to date in study 
books, new methods and plans by sending 
delegates to the Summer School of 
Missions at Winona Lake. This was their 
way of raising the fund: The entire church 
and friends were invited to a ‘Spring 
Opening of W. W. G. Latest Styles and 
Tried Recipes in Guild Work.” The pro- 
gram began at eight o’clock by the Junior 
Guild giving a short sketch called ‘‘A Visit 
to the Magician,” which one of the girls 
adapted from ‘‘The Wizard’s Workship.” 
The Senior Guild followed with ‘Such 
Stuff as Dreams are Made of.” 

Following the program the guests moved 
into the Sunday school rooms to view the 
various booths representing Guild activi- 
ties—The White Cross booth filled with 
scrap books, post cards pasted together, 
aprons like those sent to Africa, and 
bandages and surgical dressings. The 
supper booth had printed menus and sug- 
gestions to housewives plus a real dinner 
cooked just as they had it on Guild Nights. 
Next came the poster booth with an 
exhibit of past posters and the Chairman 
making new ones, and a Winona booth 
filled with Camp pictures and pennants 
with a chairman to tell of the joys and 
benefits of ten days’ study and recreation. 
The last booth was for frappé, homemade 
candies and cookies. Note that the eve- 
ning was an education in itself, and the pro- 
ceeds were turned toward sending more 
delegates to the Summer School from the 
chapters. Begin now to plan for your 
delegates. Why not use this plan, thus 
presenting to your church the work and 
aims of your chapter? 


ee Lad dat 


The report of a Guild Rally will be found 
on page 64. 

Wouldn’t it be a wonderful inspiration 
if the Guild Girls were to be first in sub- 
scribing their goal of fifty thousand dol- 
lars? How it would wake up the elders 
and spur the Brotherhoods and Baracas to 
show their mettle! Then it will be World 
Wide Givers. 
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Miles of Smiles 


Who are we? Who are we? 

We're Crusaders—don’t you see? 
And we're young and strong and free, 
We call ourselves the C. W. C. 


With this yell and all the enthusiasm 
that 40 red-blooded boys and girls possess, 
the Crusaders of Temple Church, Los 
Angeles, California, under the leadership of 
Mrs. A. W. Rider, began a six weeks’ 
course of study in the Junior School of 
Missions. They meet Sunday evenings 
from 5:30 to 7:30 and plan to “‘carry on”’ 
indefinitely. In fact, the president, Glen 
Morgan, says “‘It must be done.”” One of 
the girls doesn’t “‘see why it is only Sunday 
night. I wish we had it every night.’”’” The 
stunts and posters and teaching have en- 
thused not only the children, but the 
parents as well. 

This does not ‘‘just happen”’ to be such 
a success, for it takes thought and prepara- 
tion to accomplish such results. Mrs. 
Rider has regular meetings with the leaders 
in and around Los Angeles to present the 
new plans and materials and study the 
work. The one held in November was a 
Conference Luncheon at which there were 
50 present, and 20 churches were repre- 
sented. There was a splendid discussion 
and a dramatization of one of the pro- 
grams, and as an indication of the en- 
thusiasm and appreciation of the value of 
the materials, $8 worth of programs and 
Special Interest stories and Helps were sold 
in fifteen minutes. Oh for a like spirit in 
every community! 

WHat WILL THE CHURCH BE 
WortH THAT Grows OUT OF THE 
HERALD BAND THAT GAVE BETWEEN 
$40 AND $50 IN ONE YEAR TO 
Missions. WATCH AND SEE. IT Is 
THE HERALD BAND IN THE FIRST 
CuurcH, Nasuua, N. H. 


Pacific Coast Booklovers 


The question of getting the Lending 
Library to the Companies in the far West,» 
has been solved. There are some sections 
of the Library to be kept in South Pacific 
and Columbia River Districts, to be circu- 
lated by their respective district secre- 
taries. Therefore. all Companies in South 
Pacific District which includes California, 
Nevada and Arizona, are asked to send 
requests for the Library to Mrs. A. Watson 
Brown, 1726 Eye Street, Sacramento, 
California. Those in Columbia River Dis- 
trict, including Washington, Oregon, Mon- 
tana and Idaho, will send to Mrs. W. W. 
DeForest, 1629 Harvard Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. The same rules will prevail there 
as in the East. 


Watcu NExtT MONTH FOR THE LIstT 
OF CoMPANIES GETTING THE POSTER 
PRIZES. 


An Absorbing Subject 


This little Jewel was the first member of 
the C. W. C. in the Orient. Marguerite 
Thomas was born in Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands, in May, 1919, and was im- 
mediately made a member of the Jewel 
Band by the Board of the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 
Without doubt, it is due to her life-long 
connection with the C. W. C. that she has 
an absorbing interest in Missions. When 
the November issue of Missions came to 
her home, she sat down to look at it alone, 
and was overjoyed when she found a 
familiar face. ‘‘Miss May Noble,” she 
exclaimed when she came to the picture of 
the two National Guild Secretaries with 
the model of the Dormitory at Swatow. 
There is every reason to believe that her 
interest in the magazine will continue. 

And now she starts another big move- 
ment. For the first time in our short 
history, the C. W. C. has been given a 
definite sum of money to raise—$6,000 for 
the Continuation Campaign of the $100,- 
000,000 Fund. The slogan for the 
C. W. C. is 


A FOOT OF DIMES FROM EVERY 
CRUSADER 


Crusader in this case means every 
member of the C. W. C., including Heralds 
and Jewels. 

Marguerite has secured the first dime 
for the Fund. Now every Crusader will be 
glad to get his ‘‘container’’ and begin to 
fill it. Most of these dimes will be earned 
by the boys and girls who can do errands; 
some will come from the sacrifice of lolly- 
pops and ice cream cones. It is permissible 
also to interest friends in this endeavor. 
But by whatever honorable means, let 
every Crusader do his full share, and as 
much more as possible, to roll the dimes 
into the fund. Explicit directions will be 
sent to every leader in every church, by the 
state secretaries. 

Who will be the first Crusader to turn in 
his Foot oF Dimes? Watch Missions for 
his name. Which Company or Band will 
be the first to turn in a Foot of Dimes from 
every Crusader? Watch Missions for the 
name. Which State will be the first to turn 
in 100 feet of dimes of the 6,000 feet? 
Watch Missions. 
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MARGUERITE THOMAS, WHILE READING ‘‘ MISSIONS”’ 


Wide-Awake’s Visit to the Shut-Ins 


Four long years strapped to a board— 
and then to ride on an elephant! Little 
Johnny can’t remember when he ran and 
played like other little boys. He only 
knows that once every day he is lifted 
tenderly from the cruel board to which his 
little frame is strapped, gently bathed, and 
put back again. But when ‘‘Wide-Awake,” 
the baby elephant, came to the Children’s 
Orthopedic Hospital in Seattle, the little 
Chinese boy begged to ride on the broad 
back of the big baby. The nurse con- 
sented in case two men would hold the 
board steady, and the elephant walk very 
slowly. Other little boys and girls had to 
be coaxed to climb up on Wide-Awake’s 
leathery back. But Johnny, his almond 
eyes twinkling, wasn’t a bit afraid. Gazing 
up into the bright blue dome of heaven he 


had his ride and his soul was filled with 
peace. 

Johnny is a great pet at the Hospital, 
where the doctors, nurses and children 
take great pains to keep him happy. One 
couldn’t believe, without seeing him, how 
cheerful and gay he is. Often he is lifted 
out among the flowers and then Miss Jane 
Skiff, our missionary among the Chinese in 
Seattle, finds him radiantly glad to see her. 
“‘Oh, Miss Skiff,’’ he cries, and lifts his 
arms for a ‘‘bear hug.” Besides eight 
other brothers and sisters, Johnny has a 
nine-year-old twin, James, who is in the 
third year primary class of the First 
Baptist Chinese Sunday School. 

Lately Johnny hasn’t been nearly so 
well and he may never need a larger board 
to hold the tired little body. Just a little 
longer waiting and Johnny is going Home. 
Those who have grown to love him will miss 





LITTLE MARGUERITE, AFTER, OR THE HAPPY RESULT 


him greatly, but how glad they will be 
when the twisted body sets free his tri- 
umphant little soul.— Constance Jackson. 


New Year’s Resolutions for Puzzlers 


The letters in italics must be rearranged 
so as to make words to complete your New 
Year’s resolutions. Work them out and 
send them to Miss Mary L. Noble, 218 
Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I resolve to: 


Have a elsim always. 

Get a foto of meids right away. 

Solve all sluzzep in Missions this year. 

Write a trelet to a drifen through the 
Contributors’ Club. 

Get a new bemmer for our Crusader 
Company. 

Send a lavinteen to a Missionary. 
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THE OPEN FORUM OF METHODS 


CONDUCTED BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 
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Some Suggestions for Turning Over a 
New 1922 Leaf 


Queries are being received by the Forum 
Conductor regarding the fate of our local 
women’s missionary societies under the 
new denominational regime. ‘‘Shall we 
give up our mission circle and merge our- 
selves in the larger work of the church?” 
“Our woman’s circle is about the only 
thing which has not modernized in the 
recent reorganization of church activities. 
How can we get “in gear?” “It is dawn- 
ing upon us that saving souls is closely 
linked up with redeeming bodies. What 
lines of social service can a woman’s mis- 
sionary society profitably follow?’’ Will 
our readers accept a cover-ali reply in 
terms of what the women in one progres- 
sive church have done? Asa preliminary, 
we would say that while there may be local 
conditions under which the complete merg- 
ing of the woman’s circle is desirable, it 
seems very doubtful whether the general 
policy would make for strength. Woman’s 
distinctive activity in the local church, 
especially during the period of the day 
when men as yokemates are not available, 
is neither an invidious distinction nor a 
feminist feature, but rather a matter of 
efficiency in utilizing the full working 
values of the church and developing its 
latent resources. There is no question, 
however, regarding the desirability of im- 
proving and modernizing the average ma- 
chinery with which our church women are 
conducting their work. 

Last spring, the women of a Yonkers, 
New York, church undertook this task. 
The church had a ‘‘Woman’s Missionary 
Society’? and a “Woman’s Guild.” A 
committee from each in joint conference 
served as official ‘‘ go-betweens”’ to arrange 
an alliance, the result of which was a har- 
monious wedding of the two organizations 
under the name, ‘‘ The Women’s Society of 
the Baptist Church of the Redeemer.”’ Its 
purpose, in the words of the new consti- 
tution, ‘‘shall be to unite the women of the 
church in the promotion of benevolent, 
missionary, religious and social activities 
and to cooperate with the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society and 
the Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society.” 

Inasmuch as there must still be funds for 
local benevolences and work supplies not 
provided for in the comprehensive pledges 
to the New World Movement, Article III 
says, “Any woman may become a member 
of this society by making an annual pledge 
to its budget.”” These pledges are entirely 
optional as to amount and are kept private. 
(Other societies might prefer to finance 
themselves by means of collections at the 


meetings and have no monetary conditions 
of membership.) 

The officers are the usual ones except for 
having two vice-presidents; but a note- 
worthy condition is, ‘‘ No officer shall hold 
office for more than two consecutive years”’ 
—this playing havoc with the time- 
honored doctrine of the ‘divine right’’ of 
mission circle leaders and hereditary claims 
to “the chair.’””’ Whatever the theology of 
some churches may be, it seems fore- 
ordained and predestined that Mrs. Jones 
should be re-elected president for thirty 
odd years and that Mrs. George Smith 
should be the recording secretary until ruts 
of style, expression and policy have worn 
themselves in her gray matter as deep as 
the sunken roads of China! 

Now this new organization, determined 
to keep on the move, provided itself not 
with a single “spare tire”’ but six wheels in 
the way of circles, the entire membership 
being thus subdivided for purposes of 
efficiency and named, after the calendar 
months, ‘‘The October Circle,’’ “The No- 
vember Circle,” etc. To quote the consti- 
tution, ‘‘These circles shall meet monthly 
for sociability, sewing and study as each 
circle may desire. The personnel of these 
circles shall be changed annually. The 
circles shall choose their own chairmen. 
“The object of the annual shift is to free 
the circles from neighborhood limitations, 
cliques, etc., and to ensure democratic 
mixing of the entire membership. 

The Executive Board is enriched by 
these several circle-chairmen in addition to 
the officers and chairmen of standing 
committees. 

The regular committees are as follows: 
(r) A Membership Committee to scout for 
new recruits and assign them to the circles; 
(2) a Finance Committee who make out 
the annual budget, devise ways and means 
of raising it and give any necessary assis- 
tance to the treasurer; (3) a Social Com- 
mittee who are responsible for such social 
gatherings in the church as are determined 
by the executive board of the latter; (4) a 
Social Service Committee to have charge of 
all the sewing, keep the society in touch 
with the organizations benefited, dis- 
tribute handwork to the circles for their 
meetings, and have charge of the prepara- 
tion of all missionary boxes of clothing and 
gifts; (5) a House Committee—one of 
whom must be a member of the Young 
People’s Society—responsible for the 
china, linen, silver and kitchen utensils, 
reporting breakages or needed supplies; (6) 
a Program Committee who prepare the 
year book and regular and special pro- 
grams, these to be not only missionary in 
character but philanthropic, along the lines 
of a broad social service; (7) a Committee 


on Communion Service to be responsible 
for the linen and prepare the t ; (8) an 
Extension Committee to assist thé pastor 
in calling on the sick and new members, 
keep a record of their calls, and summon 
others to assist as becomes necessary, and 
(9) a Missionary Committee who keep the 
society in touch with the women’s de- 
nominational activities, have charge of 
subscriptions to periodicals, the missionary 
library, and promote missionary education 
in every department of the church. 

All-day meetings of the society are held 
once a month, the morning contingent 
sewing from 10:30 to luncheon time, the 
program and business meeting beginning 
at two and closing promptly at three- 
thirty. The luncheons, by the way, are 
very inexpensive and simple, generally 
served buffet-style to save work and 
napery, and are prepared by the several 
circles successively. A mid-month, after- 
noon meeting is held for sewing only, the 
White Cross and local charities being the 
beneficiaries. Another and most im- 
portant mid-month meeting is called ‘‘ The 
Evening Circle.” This is arranged espe- 
cially for the business and professional 
women of the church (a considerable 
number being teachers), the object being 
to provide sewing and a program for those 
who cannot attend afternoon functions. 
The six organizational circles take turns 
meeting with this Evening Circle so that all 
the business and professional women of the 
church may have opportunity to come into 
close touch with the rest of the member- 
ship. So thorough an acquaintance as this 
affords cannot fail to promote that fellow- 
ship which is essential to good team work 
in any church. 

But the activities of the society are not 
limited to meeting-days, for the circles are 
continually ‘going round.’’ At present, 
their afternoon meetings are being made 
understudies for mission study classes. 
The missionary committee has secured 
capable women among whom study books 
are subdivided, Mrs. A. preparing herself 
on Chapter 1 (or possibly 1 and 2) and pre- 
senting it at the monthly circle meetings, 
one after another, as their dates fall due; 
Mrs. B. makes the rounds with the suc- 
ceeding assignment, the next month, and 
so on till a book is completed, the hope 
being that out of the soil thus prepared, 
regular study classes may spring. 

Another important activity of the circles 
—and of certain committees as well—is 
that of making actual social surveys and 
rendering field service. For instance, 
October Circle may visit the Home for 
Disabled Soldiers and ascertain what ser- 
vice or supplies would be most acceptable. 
November Circle goes to the County 
Tuberculosis Hospital and renders a home- 
talent musicale which proves a wonderful 
joy-bringer to the invalids, as pains are 
taken to arrange a program which stresses 
the humorous and optimistic. December 
Circle visits the local Day. Nursery, in- 
spects its working and arranges to provide 
just the supplies needed. The Missionary 
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Committee takes as many of its members 
as possible to visit Ellis Island to see for 
themselves the conditions under which our 
newest Americans are ushered in. Reports 
of all these surveys are given at the regular 
meetings of the society. It is surely a far 
cry from the statics of the most beautiful 
program about things to the dynamics of an 
actual contact from which interest, sym- 
pathy and an intelligent adaptation of 
ministration to needs may flow. An ounce 
of contact outweighs a ton of hearsay. 
The budget of the society provides not only 
for work supplies and current expenses but 
contributions to the Visiting Nurse Asso- 
ciation, the Y. W. C. A., local Christian 
Americanization work, etc. 

Some of the plans for the program meet- 
ings may prove suggestive. 


PROGRAM ToPIcs 


A Progressive Trip Around the World 
(meeting described below). 

Some Reasons for Thanksgiving (address 
by National Y. W. C. A. speaker, and 
pageant, ‘‘Such Stuff as Dreams are Made 
of,” by W. W. G. girls). 

Around the World With the Christmas 
Spirit (imaginary kinetoscopic vision of 
what the Christmas.Spirit sees and hears, 
the scenes being described by successive 
women in costume who tell in the present 
progressive tense of actual Christmas cele- 
brations on Home and Foreign fields, 
appropriate music and readings being 
interspersed without announcement, the 
whole progressing like a moving picture). 

Magazine Day—a Missionary Spell- 
down using questions on the contents of 
Missions Magazine. 

Our Ambulance Corps in Over-seas 
Service (medical missionary matter pre- 
sented as in a clinic, with head nurse, 
assistants, hospital supplies, etc.). 

Harvest Home Rally (October). 

Counting Our Blessings (Thanksgiving 
meeting). 

Mothers’ and Daughters’ Supper. 


A ROUND-THE-WORLD MIssIONARY RALLY 


“Of course it is not necessary to change 
the grouping of the women thus, but there- 
by another mental jog is created,’’ said 
Miss Grace Daland, a much-loved mission- 
ary worker in New York City, who was 
helping the Woman’s Society in the 
Yonkers (New York) Church of the 
Redeemer plan their big autumn rally for 
October. The size of the ‘‘jog’’ was in- 
dicated by the great turn-out of women— 
an audience so large that when one of the 
outside speakers entered the assembly 
room she caught her breath and ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Why, this isn’t—this surely 
isn’t your usual attendance at a missionary 
meeting!’’ No, not entirely usual, but it 
set a new standard of normalcy. This was 
the way they did it when, owing to certain 
limiting exigencies, they were not able to 
avail themselves of all the features of Miss 
Daland’s plan; but the additional items are 
given later: 
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The program committee worked hard. 
They worked as hard as if it were an en- 
tertainment at a dollar per head. Every- 
body was impressively invited; for in addi- 
tion to spicy notices in church calendars 
and daily newspapers, each woman in the 


‘congregation was informed of the details 


and the date on a missionary souvenir 
postal beautiful enough to frame and hang 
on the parlor wall. (Have you seen them 
—those wonderful, hand-tinted postals of 
Burma, India, China, Japan, etc., which 
our Literature Department supplies at so 
moderate a price?) 

Women able to attend the morning 
session of the rally started the day with 
social service work by sewing for com- 
munity needs (White Cross work fits in 
admirably), and at one o'clock a large 
company enjoyed a buffet luncheon which 
featured at least one of the ‘‘native” 
dishes that would give atmosphere for the 
later pilgrimage. Each guest was supplied 
with her itinerary—a small card bearing 
the names of the countries in the order in 
which she was to visit them. These cards 
were so inscribed that the composition of 
any given group changed with each pro- 
gression, thus promoting better acquain- 
tance. For instance, the group which first 
visited China lost its integrity and sent its 
fragments in three different directions at 
the next change. This furnished one of the 
“‘jogs’’ of which Miss Daland had spoken. 
The General Director indicated where 
China, Japan, Spanish-America and 
Italian Fields in America were located, the 
piano broke into stirring missionary music 
and the journey began, ‘‘ Up stairs, down 
stairs and in my lady’s chamber,” where 
church parlors and Sunday school class 
rooms had been transformed with flags, 
banners, pictures, curios and needlework 
appropriate to the several nationalities 
and fields, Japan being a bower of beauty 
with a huge artificial wistaria vine, cherry 
blossoms and paper sunshades. Each 
room contained one or more hostesses in 
native costume who introduced the guests 
to the speakers, either a missionary on 
furlough or an actual worker in service 
among the needy people being present to 
set forth conditions and needs. Fifteen- 
minute periods were spent in the countries, 
the piano signaling the changes. At the 
end of the fourth period, all travelers went 
‘“‘home” to the assembly room, where the 
pastor led in a devotional service which 
gathered up the values of the entire hour 
and focused them on our world task. 

“We have impressed more women and 
received more inspiration than in six 
months of our customary meetings,” 
exclaimed one representative tourist at the 
close of the service. The traveling, the 
scenic atmosphere of each country and the 
stimulated imagination obviated fatigue 
and enlisted interest as a solid hour of 
static speaking by the same workers could 
never have done. 

Churches which have not missionary 
speakers available can approximate this 
plan (and cultivate some values not in- 
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corporated in the above) by using home 
talent, viz., having costumed women from 
their own membership give carefully pre- 
pared talks, impersonating actual field 
workers or speaking in their own per- 
sonalities. More or fewer fields may be 
used, longer or shorter periods spent. 

Now for the additional features of Miss 
Daland’s original plan. It included (1) 
Serving the international luncheon in the 
course of the journey, one or more appro- 
priate foods being served in each country. 
For instance there might be rice and curry 
in Burma, rice wafers and tea in Japan, 
maccaroni in one of its many combinations 
in Italy, fruit and nuts in China, etc. A 
very valuable list of special recipes 
furnished by Miss Albertine Bischoff, 
our missionary among Spanish-speaking 
peoples in Brooklyn, is given below. 

(2) Three women in each room were to 
be costumed, a hostess, a caterer and a 
decorator. The hostess should have 
gathered information about her particular 
country until she would be able to keep her 
guests continuously entertained while they 
partook of that course of the luncheon. 
“A hostess bristling with facts’’ was Miss 
Daland’s designation. At the end of the 
progression, each guest would be full of 
facts and cosmopolitan foods. 

So there you are, Mrs. Average Woman, 
Mrs. Urbanite and Mrs. Rural Fielder: 
take your choice. Pitch your key higher 
or lower, as the conditions determine. The 
Literature Department can supply ample 
material for the home-made program. But 
in any case, if you are willing to give the 
Hundred Million Dollar Fund a boost up 
Hard Times Hill, shape the speeches so as 
to exploit needs which the New World 
Movement is seeking to satisfy; for mis- 
sionary money will come freely if the givers 
visualize the things it is to accomplish. 


A Down-tTo-DaTE District SCHOOL 


At our latest circle meeting, we used the 
school idea, the leader acting as teacher 
After opening exercises of scripture reading 
and prayer, the roll was called, the maiden 
names of the married women being used. 
Classes were called in arithmetic, history, 
geography and reading, some of the par- 
ticipants acting their parts like children. 
In the arithmetic class, we used the leaflet, 
‘Missionary Bargains.” For the geography 
class, we used one of the new maps of our 
country, the pupils pointing out various 
schools and missions and giving facts about 
them. In the history class, a brief sketch 
of the A. B. H. M. S. was given, also a 
history of Spelman Seminary and certain 
other institutions. The reading class 
rendered impressively, ‘‘A Glimpse of the 
Fields,” and after singing a hymn, the 
school was dismissed. 

We are planning this year to make every 
program different in its presentation, and 
we have found the Forum very helpful in 
arranging the meetings. 

IpA M. WEssTER, Rutland, Vermont. 
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ORIGINATED AND DRAWN BY BERTHA BENNETT 


SERIES FOR 1922. No. 1. 


SELF-EXPLANATORY 


Each of the above pictures indicates what it represents. Somewhere in this issue 


will be found the answer to each of the puzzles. 


Can you guess them? 


Three prizes will be given, as follows, for the year 1922: 
First Prize—Two missionary books, selected by the winner, for correct answers to 


the 66 puzzles in the eleven issues of 1922. 


Second Prize—One missionary book, for correct answers to five puzzles in each issue, 


or for 55 correct answers out of the 66. 


Third Prize—A year’s subscription to Misstons, for correct answers to four puzzles 
out of the six in each issue, or 44 correct answers out of the 66. The subscription will be 


sent to any address. 


Send answers to Missions, Puzzle Department, 276 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Answers to November Puzzles 


1. Crows 3. Kiowa 5. Paiute 
2. Hopi 4. Mono 6. Apache 


Which leads to the explanation that by 
some oversight the answers for December 
were given in that issue instead of the 
answers to the November Puzzles. We 
accordingly paid for the error by crediting 
the Guessers with December. In the 
event, which we hope will not occur, that 
the answers are not contained in any issue 
according to the terms of the contest, 
credit for that issue will be given. 


Puzzle Prize Awards for 1921 


The two first prize winners are Miss 
Eloise Fowler, of Somerville, New Jersey, 
and Mrs. Frank H. Tracy, of Auburn, New 
York. Twenty-two others won the second 
prize—a year’s subscription to MIssIons. 
This involved four correct answers each 
month out of the six possibilities. 


We allowed both ‘Philpott’ and 
“‘Fuller”’ as correct answers to No. 6 in the 
January issue, because the picture might 
have been taken either way; but Fuller 
was the one intended by our artist. 

Now for a larger club of contestants for 
1922. 


Merited Recognition 


We wish to make acknowledgment of in- 
debtedness to Miss Bertha Bennett, who 
month after month has furnished the draw- 
ings for the Puzzles which have interested 
so many of our subscribers. Not only that, 
she has performed the much more difficult 
task of originating the subjects. If any 
reader thinks it a simple matter to turn 
out a series of six puzzles month after 
month, just as easy as preaching, for 
example, let that reader try it for one 
month. And after trying to make the 
puzzles—only six of them, not sixty-six for 
a year—then try your hand at writing a 
sermon. And asa third and fitting effort, 


try editing a magazine for a month. 
Experience is a great teacher—and 
humiliator. The Editor knows, however, 
how much brain wear and nerve tear is in- 
volved in the Puzzles production, and is 
accordingly grateful to the ingenious artist 
and author. 


Words Frequently Misspelled 


Privilege, not privalege, nor priviledge. 
Receptacle, not recepticle. 
Recurrence, not recurence. 
Recede, not receed. 

Reliving, not reliveing. 

Optimist, not optomist. 

Vehicle, not vehickle. 
Forgetting, not forgeting. 
Conscientious, not consciencious. 
Label, not lable. 

Harassed, not harrassed. 
Embarrass, not embarass. 
Combative, not combattive. 
Offertory, not offeratory. 
Offered, not offerred. 

Inferred, not infered. 

Tragedy, not trajedy. 
Exhaustible, not exaustible. 
Indigenous, not indiginous. 
Advertising, not advertiseing. 


Acrostic 
A’s for alertness in meeting world needs; 


B is for beauty in thought and in deeds. 

E is for eagerness. Why not excel? 

T is for truth, and for testing as well. 

T singsoftriumph,since‘‘Godisourtrust; 

E sings of energy: ‘“‘Conquer we must. 

R’s for remembrance of what our land 
means; 


” 


” 


A’s for ambition to make real its dreams. 
M is for money to earn and to share; 
E is for effort to ‘‘ play the game”’ fair. 
R’s for religion—we’ve no better gift; 
I means intention to love and to lift. 
C’s for communities, happy and blest; 
A’s for attainment of better and best. 

C. C., Cambridge, Mass. 


Some Common Abbreviations 


A.V.—Authorized version of the Bible. 

Anon.—Anonymous. 

A.D.—(Latin, Anno Domino.) Inthe year 
of the Lord. 

B.C.—Before Christ. 

D.C.—(Music.) (Italian, Da capo.) From 
the beginning over again. 

Del.—(Latin, delineavit.) He drew it. 

D.V.—(Latin, Deo volente.) God willing. 

E.G.—(Latin, exempli gratia.) For ex- 
ample. 

Etc.—(Latin, e¢ cetera.) And the rest, and 
so forth. 

Fahr.—Fahrenheit (thermometer). 

Ib. or Ibid.—(Latin, tbidem.) In the same 
place. 

Incog.—(Latin and Italian, incognito.) 
Under an assumed name. To travel as 
an unknown. 
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Mrs. C. A. Nichols: An Appreciation 


BY DR. D. C. GILMORE OF JUDSON COLLEGE, 
RANGOON 


Mrs. Nichols passed away in the hospita! 
at Maymyo, Burma, October 17, 1921. 
Her death came at the end of a long illness, 
a low fever. There are few details of her 
life and work at hand as this is written and 
perhaps there could not be many in the 
nature of the case. It has been well said 
that on the mission field the work of hus- 
band and wife “‘is so closely allied and 
interwoven, that ofttimes the record of one 
is a true record of the other.” This was 
peculiarly true in the case of Dr. and Mrs. 
Nichols. To write the record of her work, 
one would have to write the record of his, 
they were so united. 

Mrs. Nichols, née Jennie S. Root, was 
born at Madison, N. Y., April 26, 1857. 
She was married to Dr. Nichols in 1879, 
and in the same year on May 27 they 
received their appointment as missionaries. 
They sailed for the first time on October I1, 
1879, arriving in Rangoon on December 3. 
They were stationed at Bassein, in charge 
of the work among the Sgaw Karens,and 
with Bassein their entire career has been 
associated. In the remarkable develop- 
ment of the work there Mrs. Nichols was a 
factor, the importance of which it would be 
difficult to overestimate. A mistress of the 
Karen language, she made her influence 
felt throughout the field, but perhaps it 
was among the young people of the school 
that her influence was greatest. She was a 
mother to them, especially in times of 
illness. 

Mrs. Nichols was the mother of six chil- 
dren, of whom two survive, one the wife of 
a prominent business man in Burma, the 
other a student preparing to go to Burma 
as a medical missionary. 

In the paucity of detailed information as 
to Mrs. Nichols’ work in Burma, the 
present writer can but attempt a brief 
appreciation of her character. It seems to 
him that missionary wives may be divided 
into two classes. One class, in addition to 
giving invaluable he!p in their husbands’ 
activities, develop work of their own, run 
schools, write books, make addresses and 
serve on committees. The other class do 
none of these things but they are no less 
active and no Jess valuable. Their hus- 
bands know the extent and value of their 
work, their intimate friends know it, the 
native Christians know it, and their Lord 
knows it. 

It was in this second class that the 
present writer would place Mrs. Nichols. 
She was quiet, gentle, unassuming, but she 
had strength and force. And in her station 
there was a steady activity. Of her it was 
eminently true that the heart of her hus- 
band did safely trust in her. With all her 
gentleness there was a vein of granite. 
Differ with her on a matter which she 
regarded as one of vital principle and you 
found that out. Granite. yes, but of the 
highest polish A truly refined and 
gracious lady, a most kind hostess. And 
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above all, and including all, she was the 
faithful, laborious, devoted missionary. 


Mrs. William M. Young 


With the death of Mrs. William M. 
Young on October 27, 1921, the Burma 
mission lost a great pioneer missionary, 
one who has completed more than twenty 
years of faithful, unselfish service. Mrs. 
Young, née Alta Del! Mason, was born in 
Ohio and was educated and spent her early 
life in that state. In 1900 she was 
appointed a missionary of the Woman’s 
Board and in October of that year sailed 
for Burma, designated to work at Bassein. 
On Christmas day, however, she was 
married to Rev. William M Young, a 
missionary of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union, who had just been sent cut 
to open a new station at Kengtung in the 
northern section of Burma. 

Mrs. Young accompanied her husband 
in his pioneer enterprise and for nearly 
twenty years they labored “ogether in their 
far-distant outpost, fourteen days’ journey 
on horseback from the nearest railway 
station. Mr. and Mrs. Young met with 
remarkable success in their field, winring 
thousands of converts, among them a large 
number of Chinese who lived just across 
the border on Chinese territory. When 
these converts returned to their homes, 
however, they were too far away to be 
administered to from Kengtung and con- 
sequently, after Mr. and Mrs. Young’s 
furlough in this country, they were sent in 
September, 1919, to open another new 
station, this time within the boundaries of 
the Burma mission but across the border 
among the new Chinese converts. 

Because of the difficulty in entering 
China from the Burma side, Mr. and Mrs. 
Young followed the caravan route up 
through China to Mong Lem, a hazardous 
and difficult journey through a region in- 
fested with robber bands. It took them 
from September, 1919, to February, 1920, 
to reach their destination. Then they 
found that their goods which had been 
shipped many months before from America 
had not arrived. The difficulties, hard- 
ships and privations which Mrs. Young 
and her husband were forced to undergo 
during their first year in this station, with 
scanty outfit and without suitable living 
accommodations, will doubtless never be 
fully known. Months after their arrival 
Mr. Young had to leave home and make 
the long journey to Rangoon to look up the 
delayed shipment of household goods. 
Through it all Mrs. Young never lost faith 
nor did she flinch from any of the hard- 
ships and disappointments which as 
pioneer missionaries she and her husband 
were called upon to face. During her years 
of service she has been a faithful, loyal 
worker, standing side by side with her hus- 
band in shouldering the heavy burdens 
necessary for the furtherance of Christ’s 
Kingdom throughout the world. 


These having served their generation faith- 
ully, fell on sleep. 
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When raw cold winds blow 


DRINK 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


It imparts a cheering 
warmth, valu- 
able nutrition 
and hasa most 
delicious fla- 

-vor. The very 
odor of a steam- 
ing cup is ap- | 

nceu.era.orr, petizing and 
attractive. Itisabsolute- 
ly pure and of high grade. 

MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & 60., LTD, 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 

















Montgomery Ward & Co. 


MISSONARY BUREAU 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Has made a specialty of service to Missionaries in 
foreign lands for over 25 years. Our MISSION- 
ARY BUREAU will gladly furnish information, 
and assist you in assembling, packing and ship- 
ping youroverseasequipment. Yousave money by 
taking advantage of our low carload freight rates. 
Write for our MISSIONARY CIRCULAR and 
large CATALOGUE of general merchandise, sent 
free, before planning your overseas outfitting. 
Our catalogue will give you the lowest prices ob- 
tainable on high quality merchandise. 

WE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY OF OUR MER- 

CHANDISE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 











WORLD FAMOUS 
Folding Organ 
BEST ON SALE 
Used the World over 
bd : bo en BEST 
ristian Workers, 
in Churches, Hos- ‘ena 
itals, Open Air Work where 
ortable Organs are re- 
quired. Free Catalogue. 
BILHORN BROS. 
136 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
Mention this Adv. 
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COLLEGES AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 





The Wise Beasts of Hindustan 


Under this title the Carey Press of 
London publishes a most unusual and 
attractive book of Indian folk tales trans- 
lated by H. W. Pike of Orissa. These 





THE NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 
A School for Leaders—Founded 1825 


Courses leading to B. D. degree. Special provision for post-graduates. Many 
portunities for missionary, philanthropic and practical work. Harvard 
Veieamaier offers special free privileges to approved Newton students. 


GEORGE E. HORR, D.D., LL.D., President NEWTON CENTRE, MASS. 


stories are many of them very ancient, 
going back to the fables of which the 
Buddhists were so fond. The most ancient 
collection of these ‘‘Bosth Stories’— 
named from the Buddhist idea of animal 
incarnations—goes back to 380 B. C. 

As the power of Buddhism waned, these 
fables were translated into Sanskrit by the 





Brahmin priests. One collection was called 





In 1920-21 the Student Body at 


DENISON 


totaled 933, of whom 93 were training for missionary or American ministerial life ser- 
vice. That meant one out of every six Baptist students. Help us make the proportion 


still larger. F. G. BOUGHTON, Secretary, Granville, Ohio 





the ‘‘Panchatantra,”’ and it is from this 
that most of these stories are taken. It is 
said that this collection of fables became so 
famous that it was translated in the sixth 
century for a king of Persia; and later this 
translation was translated into Syriac, and 
from this an Arabic version was made. 
With the Arab conquests this book found 








Prepares Young Women for larger Christian Service 


One year course for college graduates 
Two year course for undergraduates 
Three year course for high-school graduates 


El The President, MRS. CLARA D. PINKHAM, 2889 Vernon Ave., Chicago, will be glad to answer Inquiries 





The Baptist Missionary Training School 











Theological, Missionary, Religious-Educational College course of 4 years, 
college degree of Th.B. Graduate School of Theology, 3-year course, graduate 
degree of B.D. Two-year Collegiate Training course, Interdenominational. Of 
full college and graduate grade, with a wide range of studies, permeated by a 
remarkable evangelical spirit. Notable faculty and student body. New and 
beautiful fireproof buildings, with dormitories. Organized religious work and 
self-support. For catalog and correspondence, address 


Nathan R. Wood, President, Gordon Bible College, Boston, Mass. 




















= - THE BAPTIST INSTITUTE 
184—FRANKLIN COLLEGE—1921 cia gcr ln 
Standard Baptist College. Democratic spirit. 
Expenses reasonable. Easily accessible to Indian- 
apolis, a city of over 300,000. 
Address PRESIDENT or DEAN, 
FRANKLIN, INDIANA. 


foreign missions, Sunday school, settlement work, 
etc. The aim is a thorough knowledge of the 
Bible, practical methods, and the spiritual growth 
of the students. Send for catalogue. 

J. MILNOR WILBUR, D.D., President 


Exceptional opportunity for young women to 
train as Pastor’ 's assistants, or for city, home or 








OUR CORPORATE NAME 
“The American Baptist Home Mission Soci ety”’ 


Executive Secretary 
CHARLES L. WHITE 


OUR CORPORATE NAME 
—iIs— 
‘“WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY” 


Executive Secretary 
KATHERINE S. WESTFALL 


276 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Treasurer 
SAMUEL BRYANT 
23 East Twenty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 











its way into the Europe of the Middle 
Ages under the name ‘Fables of Bidpai.” 
Some of these were adapted by LaFon- 
taine. 

Such is the long, long background of the 
animal stories now made available for 
English children through the labors of Mr. 
Pike. He has wisely translated the jaw- 
breaking Indian names. There is Tawny 
Mane, the Lion King; Lively, the Bullock; 
Sly and Sleek, the Jackals. There is the 
story of ‘‘The Washerman’s Donkey”’ and 
“The Meddlesome Monkey” which Sleek 
tells Sly. There is a plot to these tales of 
the Jungle. There is sly humor and satire, 
as there ought to be in all properly made 
fables. Altogether, in its illustrations, its 
quaint and strange names, and its stories 
made when the world was young, this book 
deserves to have a wide circulation. 


Some Correct Addresses 


Friends requesting addresses will find 
the following correct: Miss Ruby L. 
Anderson, Sendai, Japan; Miss Sarah R. 
Slater, Mandalay, Burma; Miss M. Elsie 
Barnard, Midnapore, Bengal-Orissa, India; 
Miss Effie Adams, Toungoo, Burma; Dr. 
H. B. Benninghoff, Tokyo, Japan; Mrs. 
H. W. Mix, Taunggyi, Burma; Dr. C. E. 
Bousfield, Sunwuhsien, South China; Miss 
Kate Armstrong, Rangoon, Burma; Miss 
Evalyn A. Camp, Osaka, Japan; Miss 
Mary E. Phillips, Rangoon, Burma; Mrs. 
Cecil G. Fielder, Gauhati, Assam; Miss E. 
Grace Bullard, Kavali, South India; 
Misses Irene and Grace Pennington, 
Bassein, Burma; Rev. I. B. Clark, Kinwha, 
East China; Dr. R. C. Thomas (on fur- 
lough), Ledgewood, Beverly, Mass. 











VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


Crannell Pocket Lessons 


Full Bible text for all the Interna- 
tional Lessons for 1922, with Analyses, 
References, and Daily Bible Readings. 
Vest-pocket size, 234 x 534 inches. 200 
pages. Strong cloth binding 

Ghe Judson Press 


1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 







Hundreds of illustrated 
Jectureg co Me rent. 
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Pastors wishing to circulate 
copies of December MISSIONS 
should apply at once, as the 
demand is large. Write to MIS- 
SIONS, 276 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 
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WHAT OUR FRIENDS SAY 


We could not get along without it. Mrs. 
Barras serves Missions for breakfast, 
lunch, and dinner. We would just be 
obliged to take it if it cost $5 a year. A 
worse calamity could not come to our 
household than to cease taking MIssIONs. 
—Harry W. Barras. 


You are rendering splendid service to the 
denomination and to the cause of Christ by 
your admirable presentation of the needs 
and triumphs on mission fields—A. Gay- 
lord Slocum. 


Freeport, N. Y., October 10, 1921. 
I enclose check for $21 and list of sub- 
scribers to Missions. Kindly note that I 
am ordering two copies, as I find it valu- 
able to have an extra one to loan to interest 
other people. I have received many words 
of high praise about the excellence of 
Missions, especially from the men of the 
Church, and I am delighted to think our 
magazine holds such a high standard of 
interesting and valuable information about 
the Baptist work—(Mrs. Wm.) Daisy 
Winslow. 


The November issue (of Missions) and 
the article about the Mono Indians by Coe 
Hayne was certainly worth more than the 
price of the subscription. I have read and 
reread it—could hardly keep back the 
tears. Perhaps I am a little more inter- 
ested as my grandfather’s people on my 
mother’s side had much Indian blood in 
their ancestry.— Henry H. Leighton. 


I dearly love Missions and have not 
missed one number for many years. I 
wish to. congratulate and thank you for 
your noble efforts in keeping MIssIoNs up 
to the high standard. The illustrations 
are very interesting also. I have now 
passed my 79th milestone and of course 
feel the shadows are fast lengthening, and 
soon must cross the bar. Pray for me that 
I may see light ahead beyond the harbor. 
—Mrs. A. J. Ober. 


A Young Club Manager 


Mrs. Susanna R. Jones, Anoka, Minn., 
writes: ‘‘In two months I shall be eighty- 
three years old—no, young—for I do not 
allow anyone to call me old, as I have 
always worked with the young people 
especially. But I realize I will soon have 
to give the work of MIssIons to another, 
and it will be a sad day for me to let go of 
it, for my heart is in it. 

One of our women said to another, “I 
don’t think Aunt Susie is the one to have 
Missions.” The other said, ‘‘ You don’t? 
Why! Weall think she is just the one, for 
no one before did anything at all with it.” 
She replied, “‘That is just it, she talks to 
people just as if they ought to take it. 
They don’t like to refuse her—so take it.” 
(The “heart in it’’ is what tells.) 





MISSIONS 63 


Study Bible Now! 


BetterThan College Course 


; William Lyon Phelps, A. M., Ph. D., professor 
as of English language and literature, Yale 
University, says: 

“I thoroughly believe in a university education 
for both men and women; but I believe a knowl- 
edge of the Bible without a college course is more 
valuable than a college course without the Bible. 










“Every one who has a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible may truly be called educated; and no 
other learning or culture, no matter how extensive 
or elegant, can form a proper substitute.” 


And President Harding says: 


‘*I have always believed in the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, whereby 
they have become the expression to man 
of the Word and will of God.”’ 


The Correspondence method of Bible study is the best 
method for securing a thorough knowledge of the Bible 
—better than any oral teaching can possibly be. 


President Warren G. Harding 
More than 7,000 persons of 40 different,occupations are now enrolled in one or more of the 


Moody Bible Institute’s 
Correspondence Courses 


studying the inspired Revelation under the direction of eminent, Spirit-filled, Bible scholars. 





To really know the Bible is an education out of which springs the fullest and best develop- 
ment of one’s powers in any vocation. This marvelous Book has moulded earth’s loftiest 
characters. It meets man’s deepest needs. It charts the only path to real and lasting success. 
Dig in it as for gold and you will secure treasure of value and extent beyond any 
calculation. Letters of warmest appreciation are constantly received from students and 


graduates. For example: 
*‘It has never been my privilege to be “I finished the Scofield Bible Course 
about three years ago. It has n of 2 


fascinated with Bible study as I am with 
this course.” greater value to me than any other 
training I have ever had, though I spent 
4‘ have come to know the Bible in an four years in college.” 
entirely new light. The Old Testament A Clergyman says: ‘ ‘I often mention 
is now intensely interesting.” in my sermons that a Correspondence 
‘‘The benefits I have received from the Course from the Moody Bible Institute 


z - has been of far greater value to me th 
Synthetic Cour are beyond estimate all of my Bible cal theological work ae 
and above price. 


college.”’ 
No matter what your occupation you vi i il— 
ae study the Bible by conrerpontence. Enroll Now! B ed — oe ge a 
ese courses open a new world to you % ; 
—heeaiin your Valen, Gules Sour study under your own control. The prices are 


: 5 very low—these courses are not sold for profit. 
ere oa ae cum There is no better time to start than NOW. 
Sort anil aanuaneaianad. ’ nd the coupon at once for Free Prospectus 


describing our eight Courses in detail. 
We Offer Eight p= = = = = Mail the Coupon Today — on om an 
Courses by Mail ' THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
Synthetic Bible Study; Scofield Bible 1 Dept. 5601 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Course; Practical Christian Work; Bible Send me your prospectus giving complete infor- 

















Doctrine: BibleChapter Summary; In- ti di ight ; cn 
troductory Bible Course; Evangelism; Jj soandeuse Takia Study. Ce ae ae See 4 
Christian Evidences. I i 
THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE  [{ Name.. I 
Dept.5601 153 Institute Place I | 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS I Address i 








, CHURCH WINDOWS 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
BRONZE AND MARBLE 


The little matter of 15 cts. (coin or stamps) will 
bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. 
a The Pathfinder is a cheerful illustrated weekly, 


published at the Nation’s center for people every- 
where; an independent home paper that tells 
the story ofthe world’s news in an interesting, 
understandable way. Now in its 29th year. 
This splendid National weekly supplies a long- 


Will bring YO felt want; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Jacobp Art Glass Company 


Dept.£T) 2700 St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


want to know what is going on in the 


world, this is your best means. Ifyou want a paper 
From the in your home which is reliable and wholesome; if 






- you would appreciate a paper which 
puts everything clearly, strongly, en- 
tertainingly. briefly—here it is. Splen- 
did serial and short stories and miscel- 

lany. The Question Box Answers YOUR 


n Ware of Quality 









Com mun Te) idee Hy questions and is a mine of gener 
2 ar SE FeD Rest materials. Finest workmanship. — = yt pr hae peter oo 
;' : J cast! Aluminum or silver plate. Memorial Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 


ee sets a specialty. Send for Catalog § 


Individual Comm. Service Co. 
Room 306 1701-1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


15 cents does not repay us, but we are 


DLL 
i i w friends. Try it for 13 weeks. Address: 
na Pathfinder, 671 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 














